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Just calm down’ 


Benoit Bréville | Translated by George Miller 


INCE EMMANUEL MACRON dissolved France’s National Assembly, 

tensions have been running high. Politicians have been attacked, 

their offices vandalised and activists beaten up. Threats proliferate 

online; political leaders trade insults. In the media, journalists and 
commentators fret that a surge in political violence could engulf the en- 
tire Western world, starting with the United States, where Donald Trump 
recently survived an assassin’s bullet — following similar attempts on the 
lives of Slovak prime minister Robert Fico and former Brazilian president 
Jair Bolsonaro. 

In this climate, a cross-party solution seems to be emerging: ‘calm’, the 
idea being that it’s up to political leaders to lower the temperature of the 
debate, reduce divisions and temper passions. Because how can a peaceful 
society be possible when those in power indulge in excesses? President 
Macron has therefore called on parliamentarians to re-establish ‘a sense of 
harmony and calm’ in order to ‘build compromises with serenity and re- 
spect for all’. Socialist Boris Vallaud advocates ‘calm rather than radicalism: 
Even the Rassemblement National has declared itself ‘the party of calm’. 

Those who step out of line are quickly reprimanded. When La France 
Insoumise’s Sophia Chikirou compared ‘Hollandism’ to bedbugs, her Green 
colleague Marine Tondelier put her straight: ‘We need to set an example. 
Because there’s rising violence in society, and we must be there to protect, 
repair and calm’ And when the Greens refused to shake hands with a far- 
right MP, it was the right which took them to task: ‘In a democracy, you 
need to respect your opponent. The country needs calm; insisted Philippe 
Juvin of Les Républicains. The boundaries of propriety, of course, depend 
on who sets them... 

A bit of historical perspective makes the idea of a well-behaved parlia- 
ment, politely settling its differences to serve as an example to the rest of 
the country, seem quite illusory. Insults have always been traded in the 
Palais Bourbon, from all sides and in all eras: illiterate, servile, idiot, bastard, 
lapdog, bandit, liar, Judas, traitor, murderer, scoundrel, deceiver, coward, 
knave, sellout, dotard...The contemporary period is notable mainly for its 
lack of inventiveness. 

As historian Thomas Bouchet has shown,' times of crisis encourage verbal 
clashes and commotion in the Chamber — ‘wreaking parliamentary chaos’ 
as it is called today — with deputies banging their desks, shouting in disa- 
greement and sometimes even singing at the top of their voices. Tensions 
and divisions that affect the whole country spill over into democratic life, 
not vice versa. Think of the Boulangist crisis of 1889, the Dreyfus affair, the 
aftermath of the first world war, the rise of the Popular Front, the strikes 
of 1947, the abortion law... ‘Calm’ can never be a starting point; it’s the 
possible result of policies that address these fractures. ‘A river that sweeps 
everything along is called violent; Bertolt Brecht wrote. ‘But no one calls 
the banks that constrain it violent. 

Lately, there’s been plenty of cause for discontent. The social situation 
keeps getting worse, and there’s no end to unpopular reforms. Protests 
are ignored, when not actively repressed. And elections, which for many 
boil down to picking the least bad option, no longer seem to be capable of 
bringing change; a discredited presidential camp, despite being defeated at 
the polls, is still clinging on to power through politicking and institutional 
manipulation. Is it any wonder, then, that antagonisms are growing and 
the atmosphere of conflict intensifying? e 


Benoit Bréville is president and editorial director of Le Monde diplomatique 


1 Thomas Bouchet, Noms d oiseaux: Linsulte en politique de la Restauration a nos jours 
(Name-calling: Political insults from the Restoration to the present), Stock, Paris, 2010 
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HEIGHTENED TENSIONS INCREASE PROSPECT OF REGIONAL WAR 


AUGUST 2024 | LE MONDE DIPLOMATIQUE 


The Lebanese don't want war 
with Israel. Does Hizbullah? 


Rising tensions along the Israel-Lebanon border may provoke 
regional war, meaning devastation in southern Lebanon and 
even the country’s collapse. Did Hizbullah miscalculate in 
opening its pro-Palestinian ‘support front’ against Israel? 
Emmanuel Haddad | Translated by George Miller 


FENCE DIVIDES the play- 

ground of Al-Takmeleye 

school in Tyre, the coastal 

city in southern Lebanon. On 
one side, children are happily playing 
football. On the other, displaced people 
from villages near the Israeli border 
spend their days in classrooms convert- 
ed into makeshift shelters. NaamaT, 26, 
lives with her mother and four sisters 
in one of them. Her father, a livestock 
farmer, remained in Boustane with his 
eldest son and their animals, despite 
the bombs: ‘We had 400 goats. Only a 
hundred survived the bombings and 
the phosphorus contamination. We’ve 
lost almost everything, but we need to 
stay strong; Naama told me. Boustane 
is one of five border villages hit by the 
Israeli army’s white phosphorus strikes. 
In a report published in June, Human 
Rights Watch condemned their actions 
as a ‘grave international crime’! 

In a dilapidated room next door, 
Naama’s mother and some of the other 
displaced women were taking part in 
a psychological support session with 
Hoda Hassouna, a psychotherapist 
from the Lebanese NGO Amel. ‘You 
might reach the point where you think 
your life has no meaning, Hassouna 
told them. ‘So when you wake up, you 
need to learn to love yourself again: 
tell yourself you're beautiful, set goals. 
If you achieve them, you'll release ser- 
otonin, and that’ll help you feel good’ 
‘Will it help with the cost of living?’ one 
participant asked, twisting her plastic 
pearl necklace. 

Hizbullah has been engaged in a con- 
flict with Israel since 8 October, the day 
after Hamas’s attacks. In a much-antic- 
ipated speech on 3 November, the Leb- 
anese party-militia’s secretary general 
Hassan Nasrallah said he would limit 
the scope of their action to a ‘pressure 
front’ in support of Hamas. 

As the weeks have passed, faced with 
the mounting atrocities committed by 
the Israeli army (IDF) in Gaza, Hizbul- 
lah supporters have stepped up calls for 
an onslaught against Israel. ‘Come on, 
Nasrallah, strike Tel Aviv!’ they shouted 
during impromptu demonstrations, 
alongside Palestinians refugees and 
Lebanese of all persuasions shocked 
by the carnage being shown on live 
television. 

On the ground, Iran-allied Hizbullah 
has long adhered to the prevailing rules 
of engagement, responding to Israeli 
strikes on Aita al-Shaab, Boustane, 
Kafr Kila and Aitaroun with rockets 
and anti-tank missiles aimed at Israeli 
border towns such as Kiryat Shmona 
and Metula. Disappointingly for Hiz- 
bullah’s most bellicose supporters, the 
Lebanese front has not ignited. 


Death and destruction in the south 

But this simmering conflict has been 
devastating for the people of southern 
Lebanon. More than 400 have died in 
ten months, most of them Hizbullah 
fighters (334 according to a mid-June 
assessment by the Lebanese daily 
LOrient-Le Jour). The cost of the dam- 
age had already reached $15bn in May, 


according to the Southern Council, 
and the future remains uncertain for 
more than 94,000 displaced people.” 
‘The 130 families of Boustane have lost 
their olive harvest and were unable to 

sell their tobacco crop or plant wheat. If 
they return one day, they'll have to wait 

until the following year to earn money 
from their future production; says Sara 

Salloum of Agri-movement, a collective 

that promotes agroecology in southern 

Lebanon. ‘That is, ifthe white phospho- 
rus contamination allows it. 


9 
The gap widens 
between 
Christian parties 
who object to 
Hizbullah 
encroachment 

on Lebanese 
sovereignty by 
deciding between 
war and peace 
without going 
through the 
institutions, and 
their compatriots 
who feel 
solidarity with 
the Palestinians 
Mohanad Hage Ali 
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Some observers believe Israel is trying 
to create a buffer zone at the border, 
making the return of displaced people 
impossible. Tel Aviv denies this.? Either 
way, the lives of people in the south are 
on hold, while those of their compatri- 
ots elsewhere continue more or less as 
normal. For ten months, Lebanon has 
resembled the divided schoolyard in 
Tyre: a country split between a cluster 
of villages where the bitter reality of 
war is destroying all forms of life, and 
the rest of the country, where support 
demonstrations are less common than 
posters declaring that ‘Lebanon doesn’t 
want war’. According to an opinion poll 
Statistics Lebanon Ltd conducted on 
13-17 October, 73% of Lebanese oppose 
a conflict with Israel. 

For those who know both worlds, the 
contrast is striking. Hassan Charafed- 
dine, who is from the border village 
of Taibe, took refuge at his sister’s 
home in a Beirut suburb after an Israeli 
bombardment blew up his neighbours’ 


house. ‘There are the people from the 
southern border, and those from fur- 
ther north, like Nabatieh, where the 
destruction is less but who’ve taken in 
many displaced people and share our 
suffering. And then in Beirut, there 
are the people who live a normal life 
but show solidarity, and fear the war 
will spread across the whole territory. 
And last, there are compatriots who're 
hostile to you, though your loved ones 
are dying and your home has been 
destroyed’ 

Comparison with the ‘33-day war’ 

— the armed confrontation between 
Hizbullah and Israel in summer 2006 — 
inevitably occurs to Ghassan Makarem, 
who at that time co-founded Samidoun 
(‘steadfast’), a solidarity movement 
with the inhabitants of southern Leb- 
anon: ‘When the 2006 war broke out; 
he said, ‘we had already mobilised in 
Martyrs’ Square in Beirut to denounce 
the Israeli army’s Operation Summer 
Rains in Gaza. We then immediately 
decided to act by pressing for state 
schools to be opened to the displaced 
people from the south. Our political po- 
sition was clear: support the resistance 
against Israeli attack whether you're 
with Hizbullah or not’ 

This stance has become difficult to 
maintain today, says Nizar Rammal, an- 
other Samidoun co-founder: ‘People in 
Beirut are living as if what’s happening 
in the south doesn’t concern them. But 
you can’t accuse Hizbullah of wanting 
to create a state within a state and then, 
as soon as something happens at the 
border, say it’s nothing to do with us. 
This will only put its inhabitants under 
greater control of the Party of God, he 
maintains. 


Hizbullah’s ‘strategic mistake’? 
Behind this apparent divide, a new po- 
litical reality is emerging. The alliance 
agreed in February 2006 between the 
(Christian) Free Patriotic Movement 
(FPM) and Hizbullah has now been 
replaced by a fierce opposition between 
the (Christian) Lebanese Forces (LF) 
party and the Shia organisation. In 
particular, the LF reproaches Hizbul- 
lah for blocking the election of a new 
president following the departure of 
Michel Aoun (FPM) in October 2022 to 
more easily impose its own candidate. 

‘Hizbullah made a strategic mis- 
take in opening a front in Lebanon, 
says Richard Kouyoumjian, the LF’s 
head of foreign affairs. ‘This “support 
front” didn’t just fail to stop Gaza being 
destroyed by Israel; it’s also causing 
considerable damage to the country. 
We back Lebanese neutrality and the 
implementation of resolution 1701. 
Adopted by the UN Security Council 
after the 2006 war, this provides for the 
deployment of the Lebanese army and 
UN Interim Force in Lebanon (UNIFIL) 
on the border instead of Hizbullah 
fighters. 

‘The gap is widening between, on one 
side, Christian parties who object to 
how Hizbullah is encroaching on Leb- 
anese sovereignty by deciding between 
war and peace without going through 
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the institutions and, on the other, their 
compatriots who feel a transnational 
solidarity with the Palestinians, says 
Mohanad Hage Ali, a researcher at the 
Carnegie Middle East Center. Almost 
daily, Hizbullah supporters accuse 
their opponents of collusion with Israel, 
which in turn regards them as agents 
of Iranian imperialism in Lebanon.* 

Beyond this polarisation, many Leba- 
nese fear that open war with Israel will 
complete the collapse ofa country that 
has been undermined since 2019 by in- 
tertwined financial, economic, energy, 
social and political crises. ‘Hizbullah 
launched the war without taking into 
account the state of the country, which 
since October 2019 has experienced 
cumulative inflation of 5,000%, lost 
more than half of its GDP and whose 
institutions are in permanent crisis, 
says Hage Ali. 

The constant threats from Israeli 
leaders only add to the tension. On 
7 December Israeli prime minister 
Binyamin Netanyahu warned, ‘Tf Hiz- 
bullah decides to open an all-out war, 
then with its own hands it will turn 
Beirut and southern Lebanon into 
Gaza and Khan Yunis. On 18 June the 
IDF announced that ‘operational plans 
for an offensive in Lebanon’ were ‘ap- 
proved and validated’. In this volatile 
context, several countries, including 
Canada and Kuwait, called in late June 
for their citizens to leave the country 
‘while they can’. 


‘We know what to expect’ 

The Lebanese themselves have no 
choice but to adapt with black humour, 
tranquillisers and strategies inherited 
from past wars. ‘In Lebanon, we’ve 
experienced several Israeli military 
operations and we know immediately 
how to react and what to expect in the 
event of a new conflict? acknowledg- 
es psychotherapist Dania Dandashli. 
Except that for several months, the 
normal rules of engagement have been 
shattered. ‘Hizbullah continues to say 
it doesn’t want an open war, but on the 
other side, Israel keeps increasing the 
intensity of its attacks; notes Joseph 
Daher, a professor at the University 
of Lausanne. On 2 January the assassi- 
nation of Hamas’s number two, Saleh 
al-Arouri, in the southern suburbs of 
Beirut controlled by Hizbullah, was the 
first sign of this escalation. Since then, 
Israel has conducted further targeted 
assassinations throughout Lebanon, 


a possible prelude to a larger offensive. 
While the US has declared it will sup- 
port its longtime ally, it is also increas- 
ingly vocal in its calls for restraint. 
Beyond the threats, Netanyahu an- 
nounced at the end of June his pref- 
erence for a diplomatic solution that 
would allow the return of the more 
than 65,000 people displaced from 
northern Israel. Hizbullah’s firepower 
has not escaped his notice. In mid-June, 
it sent one of its drones over Israeli 
weapons stores in the port of Haifa and 
posted a video as a warning. Accord- 
ing to several Israeli research centres, 
Hizbullah has at least 150,000 rockets 
and missiles, ten times more than in 
2006, as well as at least 50,000 fighters 
(Hassan Nasrallah claims 100,000).° 


a. ° 
Unlike in 2006, 
today we feel that 
someone’s there 
to protect us, that 
Israel can no 
longer bomb 
civilians with 
impunity. Every 
Lebanese wishes 
it was our army 
standing by us, 
but Hizbullah’s 
protection is 
more effective 
Hassan Charafeddine 
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For many people in southern Lebanon, 
this deterrent capacity is their only 
source of hope. ‘Unlike in 2006, today 
we feel that someone’s there to protect 
us, that Israel can no longer bomb ci- 
vilians with impunity. Every Lebanese 
wishes it was our army standing by 
us, but Hizbullah’s protection is more 
effective, says Hassan Charafeddine, 


who has fled his home in Taibe three 
times since 1982. 

The party’s social policy also wins 
it support. ‘Hizbullah pays each dis- 
placed family $100 a month and gives 
them vouchers to shop at the Al-Sajjad 
cooperative, controlled by the party. 
With Samidoun, we distributed $100 
to 19 displaced families in the village 
of Halloussiyeh to show that Hizbullah 
was not the only one supporting them, 
Nizar Rammal says. But Hizbullah’s 
social institutions are so well deployed 
that alternatives cannot compete. 

Is Hizbullah ‘a state within a state or 
a state within a non-state?’ wonders 
Sami Atallah, founder of Lebanese 
thinktank The Policy Initiative. Con- 
demning the chronic inability of the 
Lebanese authorities to protect their 
fellow citizens from the financial cri- 
sis, the Beirut port explosion and 
Israeli bombings, he says of those 
who support neutrality, ‘In the face 
of the ongoing genocide in Palestine, 
Lebanon couldn't say: “It’s nothing to 
do with us”’ 

Former minister and founder of the 
Citizens in a State movement, Charbel 
Nahas goes further: ‘There’s no longera 
state, so asking the army to replace Hiz- 
bullah on the southern border makes 
no sense. For that, we’d need a census, 
conscription, weapons.’ He believes 
what’s required is to put Hizbullah’s 
military and social achievements under 
the control ofa ‘strong, secular’ regime. 
But, he warns, the precise aim of the 
‘Zionist project’ is to ‘delegitimise 
states in the region. For Israel, having 
Arab states and societies fragmented 
is ideal’ @ 


Emmanuel Haddad is a journalist 


1 Human Rights Watch, ‘Lebanon: Israel’s white 
phosphorus use risks civilian harm’, 5 June 2024, 
www.hrw.org 2 ‘Plus de 400 tués depuis le 8 oc- 
tobre au Liban’ (Over 400 killed since 8 October 
in Lebanon), UOrient-Le Jour, Beirut, 14 June 2024 
3 Aditi Bhandari, Chris Cook, Raya Jalabi and 
Malaika Kanaaneh Tapper, ‘Israel’s push to cre- 
ate a “dead zone” in Lebanon,’ Financial Times, 
London, 27 June 2024 4 Salah Hijazi, “Nasrallah 
fait comme Hafez el-Assad”: entre les chrétiens 
et le Hezbollah, le fossé se creuse’ (‘Nasrallah 
acts like Hafez al-Assad’: between Christians 
and Hezbollah, the gap is widening), L’Orient-Le 
Jour, 27 June 2024 5 Willy Lowry, ‘War between 
Israel-Hezbollah will be “10 times worse” than 
2006’, 25 June 2024, www.thenationalnews. 
com/. See also Keren Setton, ‘ “Hezbollah is an 
army”: Israel confronts formidable enemy on its 
northern border’, 25 June 2024, themedialine.org 


Left Hizbullah executive council leader 
Sayyid Hashim Safiuddin at the funeral 
of senior commander Taleb Abdallah, 
killed in an Israeli airstrike, Dahiya, 


Beirut, 12 June 2024 Cover Villagers 
survey damage caused by Israeli 
airstrikes, Ait al-Shaab, southern 
Lebanon, 12 June 2024 


Syrian refugees aren't welcome 


Charles Lawrie | LMD English edition exclusive 


S ISRAEL'S WAR ON GAZA grinds on, hostilities between 

the Israel Defence Forces and Hizbullah in Lebanon are 

escalating. In their shadow, the Western press has barely 

covered another burning issue: the spectre of deportation 
of Lebanon’s Syrian population. 

Throughout the exchanges along the southern border, the Leba- 
nese security forces have been attempting what amounts to social 
cleansing. Politicians now casually tell the media that the most dan- 
gerous issue today is not war with Israel but Syrian displacement. 

Since 2011 Lebanon has hosted some 1.5 million Syrian refugees 
fleeing civil war and a dire economic situation, and now has the 
most refugees per capita in the world: a fifth of the population are 
Syrian refugees. Barely tolerated by the Lebanese, they face unprec- 
edented intimidation, violence and deportation. 

The Lebanese, themselves recovering from one of the worst eco- 
nomic crises since the mid-19th century, blame Syrians for rising 
crime rates, power cuts, water shortages and unfair distribution of 
relief. The murder of a local politician in April, in which Syrians citi- 
zens were implicated, was the final straw. In its aftermath, Christian 
vigilantes set up roadblocks in eastern Beirut to check for Syrian 
number plates and identity papers and beat up those unable to 
provide them on the spot. Syrians now fear for their safety in parts 
of Beirut, particularly eastern Christian areas. 

Then there is the memory of Syria’s military intervention in 
Lebanon, which began in 1976 under Hafez al-Assad and led to full- 
blown occupation in 1990-2005. Damascus’s control of Lebanese 
society meant Syrian workers were associated with the occupation. 
Even now, thousands of Lebanese political prisoners are missing, 
assumed to be held in Syrian jails or murdered by the regime. Many 
Lebanese see today’s Syrian refugees as continuing that occupation. 
Resentment manifests in other ways too. Racist tropes about higher 
birth rates among Syrian (read, Muslim) refugees abound; Lebanese 
emigration and falling birth rates exacerbate anxieties. 

Anti-Syrian refugee rhetoric is becoming normalised. Christians 
are especially vocal, but it’s a cross-sectarian issue. The Free Patri- 
otic Movement, a Christian party headed by Gebran Bassil, a key 
bogeyman of the 2019 revolution, has sought to restore its corrupt 
image through deportation rhetoric. Hassan Nasrallah, Hizbullah’s 
firebrand leader, has expressed support for the return of displaced 
Syrians and invited the authorities to allow Syrians to cross the 
sea to Europe, while the security forces patrol the coast and arrest 
people smugglers. 

The government’s latest proposal is to dismantle the dwellings of 
the 800,000 Syrian refugees without official status. Its deportation 
plan rests on a distinction between an ‘actual displaced’ Syrian 
population — around 790,000 registered with the UN High Com- 
missioner for Human Rights — and other Syrians in Lebanon. The 
government suspended the registration process in 2015. 

Syrians now face outright hostility. In mid-May, the authorities 
announced still stricter anti-Syrian measures, deploying four 
regiments to patrol the Lebanese-Syrian border and cracking down 
on businesses illegally employing Syrians. It is now much harder 
for them to renew their residence permits, and they are disqualified 
from some residency categories altogether. Security forces raid ref- 
ugee camps in the Bekaa Valley, while municipalities have imposed 
curfews and employment restrictions on Syrian workers. But only a 
limited number of deportation convoys have actually made it to the 
Syrian border, and one in May carried just 300 people. The refugees 
minister claimed that ‘what matters is not the number but the 
symbolism of it’ The irony is clear: Lebanon can’t deport Syrians as 
quickly as it wants to. 

EU member states have repeatedly raised concerns that depor- 
tees face on arrival detention, torture, disappearance or conscrip- 
tion into the Syrian army. Meanwhile in 2018 the Syrian regime 
passed a law enabling it to confiscate uninhabited dwellings. This 
has led to a form of social cleansing: assigning empty houses to 
loyalists remaining in Syria means returnees have no home to 
return to. 

In May, EC chief Ursula von der Leyen announced a €1bn package 
for Lebanon, after Cypriot complaints of the arrival of a record 
number of Syrian asylum seekers. Since much of the money 
will be used to combat people smuggling, some saw it as a bribe 
not to deport Syrian refugees. But Lebanon’s dependence on 
cheap Syrian labour remains a powerful guard against largescale 
deportation @ 


Charles Lawrie is a PhD student in International Relations at the Uni- 
versity of Sussex, currently based in Lebanon 
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‘THANK YOU, BROTHER XI!’ — SERBIA’S GOVERNMENT WELCOMES CHINESE INVESTORS 


AUGUST 2024 | LE MONDE DIPLOMATIQUE 


China ups its stake in the Balkans 


For a decade, over half of China’s investment in Europe has gone to the Balkans, particularly Serbia. The 
priority sectors are energy, infrastructure and mining, with scant regard to environmental impacts 


Jean-Arnault Dérens and Laurent Geslin | Translated by Charles Goulden 
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Above With a little help from our Chi- 
nese friends: a section of the Bar-Boljare 
motorway near Bioce, north of Podgori- 
ca, Montenegro, 8 April 2019 

Right Growing debt: the Bar-Boljare 
motorway is a strain on Montenegro's 
economy, near Matesevo, 11 May 2021 
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The Chinese 
don’t bother with 
environmental 
standards. They 
mine first and 
apply for permits 
later, which of 
course they get. 
They have found 
that Serbia is ripe 
for corruption, 
and are simply 
following the 
rules set by the 
state itself 


Hristina Vojvodic¢ 
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OP Bal BAF SS 1 Ba Ik STA — FEB We 


Welcome to Part two of China Road and Bridge 


Corporation (K11+487,51-K224744,94) 


HREE WOMEN were operating 

a makeshift roadblock on the 

bridge at Krivelj, a village in the 

Bor mining region of eastern 
Serbia. They had a hut witha TV set and 
a brazier against the early spring chill. 
A neighbour bringing cups of Turkish 
coffee told them a car was approach- 
ing: ‘Best go out and see — I think it’s 
our “Chinese brothers”! (a reference 
to the Belgrade government’s proud 
friendship with XiJinping). The women 
quickly blocked the road, forcing the 
vehicle to turn back. 

This has happened several times 
a day since the end of January, when 
Krivelj residents set up the road- 
block with a sign saying ‘You are not 
welcome’. The village is surrounded 
by opencast copper mines and has 
been scheduled for demolition since 
the 1970s. The RTB Bor mining and 
smelting complex, successor to the 
French-financed Compagnie Francaise 
des Mines de Bor, founded in 1904, 
was state-owned until 2018, when the 
government sold a 63% stake to China's 
Zijin Mining Group. 

At the time, Zijin pledged to cover 
RTB Bor’s $200m debt, preserve 5,000 
jobs and invest $1.26bn over six years. 
Since then, extraction has accelerated, 
and mountainsides have been blown 
apart with explosives. ‘People have 
been mining gold and copper in this 
area since antiquity, says Jasna Tomic, 
leader of Krivelj’s village council. ‘Since 
the Chinese came, life’s become im- 
possible for our 44 remaining families. 
You can’t breathe the air and there are 
cracks in every wall. Zijin wants to build 
a dam and generate its own electricity. 
In January, we had an articulated lorry 
coming through here every minute’ 

By blocking the only access road to 
the well at Novo Cerovo, the inhabit- 
ants of Krivelj managed to halt copper 
mining for two weeks, until the Zijin 
group started using a track through the 
mountains. Work on the hydroelectric 
dam has not restarted. The abandoned 
construction site is only 300m from 
the centre of Krivelj and not fenced 
off in any way. On its half-ruined build- 


ings there are Chinese safety slogans, 
badly translated into Serbo-Croat, 
saying ‘Safety comes from awareness: 
misfortune is paralysed’. (‘That’s what 
you get when communist propaganda 
meets Google Translate, said our guide, 
a former miner.) 

Tomic¢ says she has never had a se- 
rious discussion with anyone at Zijin 
or the government. Yet the mining 
and energy ministry had informed 
us by email that ‘planning for the 
displacement and relocation of Krivelj 
village has been under way since 2014, 
in line with the highest international 
standards’ and that ‘two thirds of resi- 
dents’ had agreed to it (Tomi¢ and her 
friends at the roadblock don’t dispute 
this point). 


Villages under threat of demolition 
It’s not just about money: the residents 
want assurances that their new homes 
won't be affected by other mining 
projects. They told us 12 other villag- 
es around Bor are to be demolished, 
though we were unable to verify this as 
Zijin’s Serbian subsidiaries, Serbia Zijin 
Bor Copper and Serbia Zijin Mining, 
haven't published their development 
plans. 

Irena Zivkovié, an MP for the opposi- 
tion Serbia Against Violence coalition, 
criticises Zijin’s lack of transparency: 
‘The national assembly voted to sell 
off RTB Bor, but the version of the 
agreement published much later on 
the ministry’s website is incomplete. 
I was on Bor town council for years 
and we only got snippets of informa- 
tion.’ She condemns the government’s 
extractivist policies, saying, ‘Serbia 
counts on investment from Chinese 
companies rather than European fund- 
ing, as it’s subject to fewer checks. Zijin, 
which claims to have invested a total of 
$3.15bn in Serbia, praises the country’s 
‘social stability’, ‘geographical position’, 
‘plentiful supply of well-trained labour 
and ‘good business climate’ 

Zijin has every reason to be satisfied 
with its partnership with Belgrade: 
trade minister Tomislav Momirovi¢ 
says Chinese direct investment in Ser- 
bia between 2014 and 2023 amounted 
to some $5.5bn? and Chinese compa- 
nies setting up there get extensive 
government support. Hristina Vojvodi¢, 
a senior legal advisor at the Renewa- 
bles and Environmental Regulatory 
Institute (RERI) in Belgrade says, ‘De- 
cisions concerning China are made in 
President [Aleksandar] VuCic’s office’ 
RERI is fighting to ensure Serbian en- 
vironmental legislation is applied, in 
particular the law on mining and geo- 
logical exploration. ‘The Chinese don’t 
bother with environmental standards. 
They mine first and apply for permits 
later, which of course they get. They 
have found that Serbia is ripe for cor- 
ruption and simply follow the state’s 
own rules.’ 

The Hesteel Smederevo steel plant 
in Radinac, a village near Smederevo 
(last capital of the Serbian Despotate 
until it fell to the Ottomans in the 15th 
century), was founded in 1921 and na- 
tionalised in 1945. In 2003 Serbia sold it 
to US Steel, which sold it back for $1 in 
2012. In 2016 the government agreed to 
cover the company’s debt (more than 
$545m) and handed a 98% stake to 
China's HBIs Group, the world’s second 
largest steelmaker, for the modest sum 
of $52m.? 


Nearby villages have suffered for years 
from the pollution the plant generates. 
‘The Americans updated some of the 
equipment and installed a few filters, 
but the Chinese have done nothing 
since they took over and the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency hasn't had 
access, says Nikola Krsti¢, head of a 
community association campaign- 
ing to stop the pollution. Houses in 
Radinac are covered with a thick layer 
of red dust and residents have to dry 
their washing indoors. Some have com- 
plained, but many keep quiet: the plant 
is still the district’s biggest employer. 


Serbia complicit with China 

In 2020 several hundred people at- 
tempted to blockade the river port, 
on a long-term lease to Zijin. Such 
protests are unlikely to achieve much: 
since 2020 a ‘special procedures law’ 
has allowed Serbia to identify infra- 
structure projects as ‘urgent’, circum- 
vent the public tender process and 
shield investors from investigation. 
The government also allows Chinese 
companies to disregard Serbian labour 
legislation. There is much speculation 
as to the true number of Chinese na- 
tionals working for these companies in 
Serbia. In the Bor district alone, there 
were officially 9,000 in 2022; today 
there are reported to be far more, with 
some bussed directly from the tarmac 
at Belgrade airport to their place of 
work, bypassing immigration. They 
are housed in prefabricated huts (off 
limits to outsiders) close to the mines 
and the steelworks. 

In 2021 Shandong Linglong Tire Com- 
pany brought over 500 Vietnamese 
workers to build a factory near Zrenja- 
nin in northern Serbia. Recruited via 
China Energy Engineering Group Tian- 
jin Electric Power Construction, they 
had their passports confiscated, were 
poorly fed and worked in appalling con- 
ditions. It was Indian nationals working 
at Shandong Linglong who eventually 
blew the whistle on 30 January this year, 
with the help of anti-human trafficking 
NGO Astra.* According to eyewitnesses, 
besides not being paid and enduring 
unacceptable working conditions, the 
Vietnamese were living ‘16 to a room’. 
In the first quarter of 2022, the value 
of shipments to China by the three 
largest Chinese firms in Serbia — Serbia 
Zijin Bor Copper, Serbia Zijin Mining 
and HBIS — reached $785m, around 
11.6% of the country’s total exports for 
the period. 

On the surface, there was nothing to 
attract Chinese investment to Serbia, or 
the Balkans in general, despite China’s 
special relationship with Albania after 
the latter’s relations with the Soviet 
Union deteriorated (the 1961 split). 
‘On the contrary, says Vuk Vuksanovi¢, 
a senior researcher at the Belgrade 
Centre for Security Policy, ‘Mao saw 
Tito as a revisionist, and China didn’t 
join the non-aligned movement. Even 
before China’s economic rise began 
and Chinese firms found themselves 
overinvested and needing new mar- 
kets,> the 1999 NATO airstrike changed 
things: in the night of 7-8 May, five US 
guided bombs hit the Chinese embassy 
in Belgrade, killing at least three people. 
CIA director George Tenet claimed this 
was a tragic error, though there are 
suggestions the intended target was a 
Yugoslav re-broadcasting centre inside 
the embassy compound. 


The diplomatic aftershocks continue, 
despite the US paying compensa- 
tion — which helped to bring about a 
rapprochement between Washington 
and Beijing, and contributed to China 
joining the World Trade Organisation 
in 2001. Since Kosovo declared inde- 
pendence from Serbia in February 
2008, China has unswervingly sup- 
ported Serbia in UN Security Council 
meetings, especially as both countries 
are obsessed with the territorial in- 
tegrity of states, unlike Russia, which 
shows far less respect for international 
borders, whether in Georgia (where 
it recognised the breakaway states of 
Abkhazia and South Ossetia in 2008) 
or Ukraine. 

From the mid-2000s, China began to 
show an interest in central and eastern 
Europe as a base from which to break 
into EU markets. In 2012 it launched the 
‘17+1 initiative’, whose first summit, in 
Warsaw, brought together representa- 
tives of 17 countries from the region. 
Alongside countries that were already 
EU members, there were the Balkan 
candidates for membership, except 
Kosovo, which China does not recog- 
nise. (Lithuania left in 2021.) In 2013, at 
Astana in Kazakhstan, China unveiled 
its ‘new silk roads’ project, known as 
the One Belt, One Road or Belt and 
Road Initiative, connecting around a 
hundred countries across the world. 


China an unhoped-for saviour 
With southeastern Europe still suf- 
fering the aftereffects of the 2007-08 
financial crisis, China was seen as an 
unexpected saviour. ‘Balkan countries 
moved heaven and earth to attract Chi- 
nese investors, recalls Ana Krstinovska, 
president of Macedonian thinktank 
Estima. Neoliberal policies adopted in 
the early 2000s had failed to bring in 
foreign (especially European) money. In 
2009 Serbia’s pro-European president 
Boris Tadié announced that his coun- 
try’s foreign policy would henceforth 
be based on four pillars: the EU, US, 
China and Russia. Belgrade was already 
making an unprecedented effort to 
counter the impact of Kosovo's decla- 
ration of independence, in multilateral 
forums from the African Union to 
the non-aligned movement, by then 
thought to be moribund.® 

That year, Tadic also became the first 
Serbian head of state to visit China and 
the new friendship was cemented in 
Belgrade’s Chinese-built Pupin Bridge 
(named after Serbian scientist and phi- 
lanthropist Mihajlo Pupin), also known 
as the China-Serbia Friendship Bridge. 
At1,507m, it’s the capital’s second long- 
est. According to Vuksanovié, ‘Chinese 
companies see contracts in the Balkans 
as a way of establishing a track record 
that helps them secure other tenders, 
especially in the EU. After the bridge 
in Belgrade, China Road and Bridge 
Corporation [CRBC] built one at Pel- 
jeSac, in Croatia’ The Pupin Bridge was 
partly financed by the Export-Import 
Bank of China, as China prefers to avoid 
non-repayable investments and instead 
provides loans to pay for work that will 
be carried out by its own enterprises. 

The same model funded a 41km 
stretch of the Bar-Boljare motorway, 
which will run over 160km from Mon- 
tenegro’s border with Serbia to the 
Adriatic coast.’ Built by CRBC, it opened 
in summer 2022 and was paid for with 
a$944m loan from the Export-Import 
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Bank of China. The loan is repayable 
in euros and is a strain on Montene- 
gro’s finances, accounting for 20% 
of the country’s foreign debt. Civil 
society activists condemn the severe 
environmental impact of construction 
work in the Tara valley and the lack of 
transparency in contracts awarded by 
Milo Dukanovic’s Democratic Party 
of Socialists (DPs) government, voted 
out in 2020. Dejan Milovac, director of 
the NGO MANS,’ wonders, ‘How much 
of the $22m cost per kilometre was 
actually bribes?’ In all, Beijing invested 
some $32bn in the Balkans between 
2013 and 2023, more than half of all Chi- 
nese investment in Europe, according 
to Podgorica-based thinktank Digital 
Forensic Center. 

Krstinovska explains that ‘the crisis 
which devastated Greece contributed 
to China’s rise in the Balkans and it has 
further tightened its grip on the region 
by focusing on infrastructure. In 2008 
China Ocean Shipping Company (cos- 
CO) took over two terminals in the port 
of Piraeus and in 2016 Alexis Tsipras’s 
leftwing government, under pressure 
to accept the EU’s ‘rescue’ plan and sell 
off strategic assets, sold Cosco most 
of the rest.? 

China wants to be a leader in mari- 
time transport in the Mediterranean. 
In 2017 it acquired an interest in the 
Albanian port of Durrés. Meanwhile, 
the Slovenian port of Koper, at the 
northernmost end of the Adriatic, is a 
gateway to the Austrian, German and 
Hungarian markets, and is involved in 
the Belt and Road initiative. China near- 
ly gained control of the Montenegrin 
deepwater port of Bar in July 2021, but 
at the last minute Podgorica was able 
to secure a deal with European and 
US banks and repay the first tranche 
of the loan it had taken to pay for the 
Bar-Boljare motorway. In 2023 all this 
did not deter the new government 
from awarding Shandong International 
Economic & Technical Cooperation 
Group the contract for another section 
of motorway along the coast. 


‘Called to take political sides’ 

The EU was slow to react to China’s 
strategic advances in the Balkans, see- 
ing them only as a matter of trade 
with no political consequences. But as 
Krstinovska notes, ‘in the context of 
the standoff between China and the US, 
southeastern European countries were 
called to take political sides’ China has 
been investing less in NATO member 
states and has shifted its focus to Bos- 
nia-Herzegovina and Serbia. 

In Bosnia-Herzegovina, China long 
favoured Republika Srpska, the Serbi- 
an political entity within this divided 
country, which is in open conflict with 
the central government in Sarajevo 
and constantly short of cash. In 2016 a 
$380m loan from the China Develop- 
ment Bank paid for a coal-fired power 
station in the village of Stanari. Chinese 
companies have also built hydroelec- 
tric dams on the Neretva, at a high envi- 
ronmental cost. China’s interest in the 
Bosnian energy sector is, however, not 
limited by ethno-political frontiers: a 
Chinese consortium is building a wind 
farm in the canton of Livno, where the 
local authorities, dominated by the 
nationalist Croatian Democratic Union 
of Bosnia-Herzegovina (HDZ-BiH), have 
been accused of signing over privately 
owned land to the consortium. In 2015 


the leader of the HDZ-BiH, Dragan 
Covic¢, then a member of the country’s 
tripartite presidency, met Xi Jinping 
in Beijing. According to Asim Mujkié¢, 
professor of philosophy at the Univer- 
sity of Sarajevo, China always favours 
doing business with authoritarian 
regimes, which show little regard for 
transparency rules. 

China’s influence in the Balkans 
grew rapidly during the pandemic. On 
15 March 2020 the EU made a political 
error in banning exports of medical 
protective equipment, including to 
countries that were membership can- 
didates. Six days later, on 21 March, 
a Chinese plane landed at Belgrade 
airport, then closed to international 
commercial flights because of Covid. 
On board were Chinese medical staff 
with a shipment of face masks and 
surgical gloves. Across Serbia, then in 
lockdown, billboards reading ‘Thank 
you, Brother Xi!’ went up. The Ukraine 
war has also speeded Chinese-Serbian 
diplomatic convergence. The site of the 
Chinese embassy building destroyed in 
1999 is now occupied by a huge cultural 
centre whose foundation stone was 
laid by Xi during his visit to Serbia in 
2016. This May, between visits to France 
and Hungary, Xi returned to Serbia to 
reaffirm the importance of the strategic 
partnership. 


‘The two voices Belgrade listens to’ 

Aleksandar Miti¢ of the Institute of 
International Politics and Economics 
in Belgrade, a thinktank with links to 
the government, recognises that Tadic’s 
four pillars of Serbian foreign policy 
are no longer equally important: ‘Even 
though Serbia hasn’t implemented 
sanctions against Russia, relations 
with Moscow are much more difficult 
than they used to be and there’s less 
communication. Relations with the 
EU are also strained: Brussels has been 
humiliating Serbia for two decades but 
granted Ukraine candidate status after 
just a few months.’ So Serbia’s focus 
has shifted to the two other pillars. 
Vukanovic¢ says ‘there are two voices 


that Belgrade listens to, those of China 
and the US’, even if that sometimes 
calls for a delicate balancing act. 
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Since 2021 the US ambassador to Bel- 
grade has been Christopher Hill, who 
was involved in the negotiation of the 
1995 Dayton Accords, and the failed 
talks on Kosovo prior to the 1999 Chi- 
nese embassy bombing. But Belgrade 
doesn't always follow US advice. On 
4 September 2020 President Donald 
Trump hosted a meeting at the White 
House during which Serbia’s president 
Vucié and Kosovo’s prime minister 
Avdullah Hoti signed an agreement to 
normalise economic relations (though 
it was dead in the water) that contained 
three surprising clauses: Kosovo and 
Israel were to recognise each other; 


Serbia and Kosovo both agreed to move 
their embassies to Jerusalem and cease 
all business with Chinese telecoms 
giant Huawei. Although the Serbian 
embassy has yet to relocate from Tel 
Aviv, Belgrade stepped up arms sales 
to Israel from October 2023. 

Meanwhile, ten days after the 2020 
agreement, Huawei opened a new 
Centre for Innovation and Digital De- 
velopment in Belgrade. The company 
has allegedly trialled facial recognition 
cameras in the city, but according to 
Filip Milosevic of the SHARE Foun- 
dation, which defends human rights 
and freedoms online, the project is 
currently suspended. 

Stefan Vladisavljev, programme 
director at Foundation BFPE for a Re- 
sponsible Society, says, ‘The Ukraine 
war will have complex and long-last- 
ing impacts. Serbian public opinion 
favours China over Russia. China has 
managed to impose its narrative of a 
new system of global governance based 
on respect for the territorial integrity 
of states’ Convergence between Bel- 
grade and Beijing is not just a matter 
of supporting each other in votes at 
international organisations. It also has 
an operational dimension. Aleksandar 
Miti¢ notes that the two countries 
are ‘pooling their efforts’ to prevent 
international recognition of Kosovo 
and Taiwan, and suggests Beijing may 
even have offered financial incentives 
to some Pacific states to revoke their 
recognition of Kosovo, as Nauru did 
recently. In August 2023 there was 
renewed speculation that Serbia might 
join the BRIcs+.!° Mitié says the gov- 
ernment ‘has never favoured this 
option’ but the rumour surely served 
as a test, and a challenge to Serbia’s 
Western partners. 

All these geopolitical considerations 
seem far away to residents of Majdan- 
pek, a small town sandwiched between 
the Danube and the Bor mining area. 
The opencast mine comes right up 
to the coach station fence, and every 
30 minutes a siren warns of the next 
blast. ‘The mountain is collapsing and 
blocks of stone have been falling on 


some neighbourhoods, says Vladimir 
Bozic, a member of the activist group 
Ne Dam/Nu Dau (I do not give/I do not 
allow). He served a month in prison for 
‘inciting racial hatred’ against Chinese 
workers, after organising a protest 
camp over the uncontrolled expansion 
of mining locally. ‘We need to know 
where the land the Chinese are going 
to exploit begins and ends,’ he says. 
‘And to know if we should be packing 
our bags and getting ready to leave’ @ 


Jean-Arnault Dérens and Laurent Ges- 
lin are journalists and co-authors of 
Les Balkans en cent questions: carrefour 
sous influences (The Balkans in 100 
questions: a crossroads of influences), 
Tallandier, Paris, 2023 
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A green revolution for the Cook Islands? 


The Cook Islands are on the front line of climate change: their inhabitants are already experiencing the 
brunt of its impacts. So will their offshore mineral riches prove a blessing or a curse? 


Glen Johnson | Original text in English 
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Do not tell me to 
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for promoting the 
green transition 

by not exploring 
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minerals for the green 
revolution that sit in 
my ocean 


Mark Brown 
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OURISTS LOUNGE about on a pristine 
beach or float in turquoise lagoons. Waves 
rise and crash against the coral reef that 
rings this tropical land. Music echoes 
from a beach bar. But this idyllic scene belies the 
numerous, coalescing problems facing the Cook 
Islands, a collection of 15 islands (atolls, coral and 
volcanic islands) in the central South Pacific. 

Celine Dyer is climate change coordinator at 
the Cook Islands Office of the Prime Minister. She 
is sat in a small office in Avarua, an administrative 
district on the island of Rarotonga, with two of 
her colleagues, climate change youth ambassador 
Charlene Akaruru and project communicator 
Terito Story. They discuss the myriad impacts 
of an overheating world: saltwater inundation, 
coastal erosion, ocean acidification, higher inten- 
sity storms, disappearing fish spawning grounds. 
Seawalls are being erected. Communities across 
various islands will have to be relocated and tide 
gauge markers installed, to help local fishermen 
— the descendants of navigators who could read 
the stars and sea currents — understand tidal 
changes. 

The northern string of islands is being critically 
affected, changing traditional ways of life. ‘Forty 
years ago, we were still able to maintain our tradi- 
tional way of doing things: fishing, growing crops; 
says Dyer. ‘But not any longer’ 


People used to be able to paddle canoes out to pas- 
sages surrounding the islands and fish from there. 
But that way of life is vanishing as communities 
are forced to venture further out into the warming 
seas. ‘Now they have to do more work, exert more 
energy to find food to feed their families; says 
Dyer. ‘They have to buy an outboard motor, an 
aluminium boat and fuel. That’s an extra cost for 
our people. They don’t work, there are no jobs in 
the outer islands...it is a loss of identity. 

The reef that rings Rarotonga is degrading, mak- 
ing it vulnerable to algal growth, which dinoflag- 
ellates (small, toxic organisms) attach to, working 
through the food chain and ultimately leading to 
food poisoning in communities reliant on the sea 
for sustenance. Known as ciguatera poisoning, it 
can lead to paralysis and death. 

Rising sea levels also threaten burial grounds. 
In the Cook Islands, relatives are buried close to 
home, in carefully maintained memorials often 
decorated with frangipani and gardenias. ‘These 
graves will be lost to the waves. It’s like the anni- 
hilation of our people; says Dyer. 


Long before Captain Cook 

In the Cook Islands library and museum, tucked 
away among buildings from the early mission- 
ary period, local history and culture are on 
display. Paintings celebrate the early Polynesian 
seafarers who sailed large double-hulled canoes 
to these shores. Captain James Cook sighted 
Manuae, in the islands’ southern group, in 1773, 
long after Polynesian peoples had settled here 
and established trade and migration routes that 
crisscrossed the Pacific. 

Many here are concerned about a disappearing 
traditional culture. Early missionaries banned 
singing, dancing and drumming. Instead, cultural 
celebration became centred on the church, and 
colonial sacral cultures retain significant influ- 
ence upon society. Migration also contributes: 
by the 1970s more Cook Islanders lived in New 
Zealand than on the islands themselves. 

And financial pressures are keenly felt across 
the Cook Islands, their economy structured 
around the service sector and diaspora remit- 
tances. Its manufacturing sector is tiny: a bit of 
fruit processing, clothing production and hand- 
icrafts. Foreign trade is largely one-way, leading 
to a trade deficit that is serviced by financial aid 
from New Zealand. 


Drivers of the green revolution 

The hulking orange and white research vessel 
Anuanua Moana is berthed at Rarotonga’s Avatiu 
Harbour. It is owned by Moana Minerals, one 
of three companies to which the Cook Islands 
have given permission to explore their exclusive 
economic zone (EEZ). The exploration phase is in 
its third year. 

The companies are seeking to mine the sea floor 
for polymetallic nodules. Roughly the size of a 
potato, the nodules contain valuable minerals: 
cobalt, copper, nickel and manganese. They are 
seen as essential to transitioning away from fossil 
fuels and as drivers of the ‘green revolution’. The 
Cook Islands likely have several billion tonnes 
lying on the sea floor. 

Prime minister Mark Brown appears to have 
already made his mind up, believing that mining 
could dramatically improve the islands’ economic 
fortunes and help them adapt to the existential 
climate change threat. ‘Do not tell me to ignore 
the potential for promoting the green transition 
by not exploring these much-needed minerals for 
the green revolution that sit in my ocean; Brown 
told the 2022 cop climate conference in Sharm 
el-Sheikh. ‘Many of our Pacific cultures have an 
embedded culture of conservation and environ- 
mental protection far better than these countries 
calling for a moratorium, who continue to emit 
carbon at thousands of times the rate we do. 

The nodules have built up over millions of years. 
Little is known about the role they play in marine 
systems: the sea floor is not well understood and 
largely unexplored. Extraction could be devastat- 
ing, relying on truck-sized rovers to scrape the 
seabed, sending the nodules in vast quantities via 
giant tentacle-like pipes to vessels on the surface. 

‘We are approaching this in a very careful man- 
ner, we have all the legal frameworks in place, we 
are very strict in terms of adhering to the precau- 
tionary approach...we want to be able to harvest a 
resource that will benefit our country in a respon- 
sible manner, said an official at the Cook Islands 
ministry of foreign affairs and trade (MFAT). ‘Is 
it viable, will it be worth it? All those issues that 
we haven't yet been able to answer because we 
don’t have the actual data. We just know that we 
have these critical minerals that would help to 
transition to clean energy. Not just us, it would 
help the region, and wider international partners’ 


Who’s overseeing the mining? 

But where is the oversight? The three mining 
companies — Moana Minerals, Cobalt Seabed 
Resources and Cic Ocean Research — are tasked 
with reporting their findings back to the gov- 
ernment. It is farcical to imagine that, given the 
enormous investments already made, they will 
simply walk away if the Cook Islands decide not 
to pursue mining. 

Environmentalists have raised major concerns, 
particularly over the destruction of deep-sea 
habitats and the vast, choking sediment plumes 
that excavation would produce. And there are 
the flow-on impacts of all that light and noise 
on marine life. 

Deep-sea mining is revealing divides in the 
Pacific: Kiribati, Nauru and Tonga appear deter- 
mined to go ahead with critical metals extraction; 
Tuvalu, Palau and Vanuatu express serious mis- 
givings. Regardless, the Americans are coming, 
bringing their war machine with them. As always, 
resource extraction and Western war-making are 
in symbiosis. 

Last September, the US recognised the Cook 
Islands as a sovereign state, opening up the 
prospect of them receiving BUILD Act loans from 
Washington.' Republican senator Marco Rubio 
immediately urged an influx of US cash to harvest 
the nodules. ‘As you know, few critical mineral 
resource deposits and development efforts are 
free of the malicious and coercive political in- 
fluence of the Peoples’ Republic of China; Rubio 
wrote. ‘The seabed of the Cook Islands...contains 
a high-density deposit of critical minerals, includ- 
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Opposite Aerial view of Rarotonga, Cook Islands, 
2011 


ing rare earth elements, for which there is growing 
demand and need to develop secure and reliable 
supply chains for American economic security 
and prosperity.” 

Similarly, NATO announced its intent to achieve 
‘interoperability’ in the Pacific, part of a strategy 
of ‘full-spectrum dominance’ outlined at its Ma- 
drid summit in 2022, which also placed Beijing 
in the alliance’s crosshairs and was attended by 
so-called NATO+ allies for the first time: Australia, 
Japan, New Zealand and South Korea. ‘Like Russia, 
it [China] seeks to undermine the international 
rules-based order, NATO secretary-general Jens 
Stoltenberg told the summit. ‘So we must con- 
tinue to stand together...to protect our values 
and our freedom and to promote peace and 
prosperity’ 


Can the Pacific stand up to the West? 

Some fear that the region’s nuclear-free policies, 
established under the 1986 Treaty of Rarotonga 
— following decades of British, French and Amer- 
ican testing in the region — may well be assailed 
as Washington continues its inexorable march 
to conflict with Beijing. The question is, can 
the Pacific unify around a rejection of Western 
imperialism and militarism, just as it stood up 
to nuclear testing in the region throughout the 
1970s and 80s? Yet in today’s Pacific those great 
anti-nuclear and antiwar movements — bound up 
with indigenous rights activism — have lost much 
of their potency. And the US, which never ratified 
the Rarotonga treaty, clearly wants to integrate 
the region into its nuclear policies. 

‘China is a great partner to [us] and the US isa 
great partner. We signed diplomatic relations with 
the US last September, we have been diplomatic 
partners with China for a number of years, said 
the MFAT official. ‘For us it is not a big question, 
we deal with both partners.’ 

Yet the Cook Islands are clearly picking the side 
of the US. Others, such as the Solomon Islands, 
which last year signed a security agreement with 
Beijing, wish to take a different approach — at great 
risk of US retaliation. 

At the beginning of February, Brown announced 
his desire to see the islands form a trilateral de- 
fence and security partnership with Australia and 
New Zealand. Canberra signed up to the AUKUS 
pact with Britain and the US in 2021, committing 
US$368bn for the acquisition of nuclear subma- 
rines and reneging on a deal with France. 

New Zealand’s defence and foreign ministries 
and new government? — which includes the far 
right — are presently exploring joining the alli- 
ance’s second pillar, focused on research and de- 
velopment, meaning automated warfare — drones, 
killer robots, swarm intelligence etc. AUKUs’s fun- 
damental purpose is to extend nuclear deterrence 
by involving Australia in a containment strategy 
for China and for the basing of US nuclear capable 
assets, outsourcing their risk [to the Asia-Pacific], 
said Marco de Jong, a Pacific historian at the 
Auckland University of Technology. ‘Pillar two 
seeks to develop disruptive technologies and wina 
next-generation arms race. I think this is chilling: 
the dehumanised race for the next-generation 
doomsday machines is deeply concerning’ 

Step-by-step, the Pacific is being integrated 
into the United States’ security architecture and, 
crucially, its long-standing goal of achieving first- 
strike nuclear dominance @ 


Glen Johnson is a New Zealand journalist pres- 
ently in the Philippines 


1 New Zealand’s high-income status and free association 
with the Cook Islands disqualified the latter from receiving 
certain development funds 2 Letter of 17 October 2023, www. 
rubio.senate.gov 3 ‘Cook Islands and Australia celebrate 30 
years partnership — Cook Islands call for trilateral defence 
and security arrangement’, Ministry of Foreign Affairs and 
Immigration, Government of the Cook Islands, 1 February 
2024, mfai.gov.ck 4 The previous Labour-led government was 
also amenable to US militarism, with former prime ministers 
Jacinda Ardern and Chris Hipkins attending NATO conferences 
in Madrid and Vilnius 


DO OCEANIA’S PEOPLE HAVE ANY CHOICE? 


The fight for climate justice 


As major powers jockey for position in the Indo-Pacific, the 
region’s smaller states face catastrophic climate change 


Géraldine Giraudeau | Translated by Charles Goulden 


NCE, WESTERN leaders 
paid little attention to the 
‘other side of the world’: it’s 
mostly ocean. But new eco- 
nomic and security challenges have 
changed that. Over the last 20 years, 
as the geopolitical balance has shifted, 
the Indo-Pacific idea has acquired new 
significance. Japan’s prime minister 
Abe Shinzo referred to it in an address 
to the Indian parliament in 2007. Aus- 
tralia, Indonesia and the United States 
all built it into their defence strategies 
between 2013 and 2017. And in 2019 
France (seven of whose 12 overseas ter- 
ritories are scattered across the Indian 
Ocean and South Pacific) published an 
Indo-Pacific defence strategy. 

Since then, the Indo-Pacific has 
continued to grow in importance, 
becoming a foreign policy focus for 
every country competing for region- 
al influence. In 2023 alone (besides 
official visits), the US announced the 
establishment of a trilateral dialogue 
with Japan and South Korea, unveiled 
plans to strengthen its military pres- 
ence in the Philippines, signed a new 
security agreement with Papua New 
Guinea (mirroring that of China with 
the Solomon Islands a year earlier), 
opened a new embassy in Tonga, reo- 
pened one in the Solomon Islands, and 
announced potential new missions in 
Kiribati and Vanuatu. 

The same year, France’s president 
Emmanuel Macron visited New Cal- 
edonia, Vanuatu, Papua New Guinea, 
Sri Lanka, Bangladesh, India, Japan and 
China. In December, foreign minister 
Catherine Colonna flew to Australia, 
aiming to reset relations with Canberra 
(damaged in 2021, when Australia broke 
a 2016 contract to buy submarines 
from France’s Naval Group), and the 
Quai d’Orsay announced a new em- 
bassy in Samoa. 

Though this flurry of activity is rel- 
atively recent, Oceanian countries 
which are at the heart of this strategic 
area have long tried to get heard in 
international organisations. They want 
not simply to be seen as tiny islands 
threatened by major powers territorial 
ambitions, but properly recognised as 
nations facing the unprecedented dan- 
ger of climate change, whose impacts 
they are the first to feel through fish 
stock displacement, ocean acidifica- 
tion, drought, extreme weather events 
and rising sea levels. It’s an existential 
threat. 


Shrinking, if not vanishing? 
This is particularly true for atoll nations, 
whose territory consists entirely of 
small, low-lying coral islands with no 
high ground to retreat to. Apart from 
the Maldives, in the Indian Ocean, all 
are situated in Oceania. Kiribati, the 
Marshall Islands, Tuvalu and Tokelau 
(a dependent territory of New Zealand) 
are likely to become uninhabitable, 
then completely submerged. And with- 
out being directly at risk of vanishing, 
the territories of many other countries 
in the region could shrink considerably. 
Some Oceanian countries have more 
options than others. Their populations 
can choose (or be forced) to move 
to safer locations, though it’s hardly 
a satisfactory answer to the climate 
crisis. Because of its history, this part 
of the world contains every possible 
constitutional variant — countries 
that gained their independence in a 


late wave of decolonisation (Vanuatu, 
Fiji) alongside sub-state entities such 
as French and US overseas territories. 

Some self-governing countries have 
negotiated a relationship with oth- 
er states known as ‘free association’. 
Micronesia, the Marshall Islands and 
Palau have agreements with the US that 
give their nationals the right to resettle 
on the US mainland. Citizens of the 
Cook Islands (see A green revolution for 
the Cook Islands?) and of Niue —‘associ- 
ated states’ of New Zealand — have dual 
citizenship. For others, the only hope 
is to obtain a residence permit, notably 
through lotteries (known as ‘ballots’) 
set up by Canberra and Wellington. 

The competition for influence in 
the Pacific is inextricably bound up 
with the environmental crisis. Climate 
change is a growing cause of instability 
and may have military repercussions. 
But it’s also a chance to influence. Chi- 
na saw the possibilities early on, and 
began exploiting them well before 
competition reached current levels: 
in 2006 it said it was increasing aid for 
natural disasters.” 


China’s big investment 

China has invested heavily in resourc- 
es and infrastructure in the Pacific 
(though less in recent years),? and 
this strategy seems to be paying off. 
Only three countries in the region 
have diplomatic relations with Taiwan 
(since the Solomon Islands and Kiribati 
broke them off in 2019 and Nauru this 
January). China also kept a close eye on 
January’s general election in Tuvalu. Its 
rivals have taken the same approach, 
stepping up aid as part of their Indo-Pa- 
cific strategies. In 2022 President Joe 
Biden told the first US-Pacific Island 
Country Summit that his administra- 
tion would provide $810m. 

The bilateral climate mobility treaty 
signed by Australia and Tuvalu last 
November was a world first: it calls for 
the gradual resettlement of Tuvalu’s 
population, granting 280 residence 
permits per year.* The Falepili (‘good 
neighbourliness’ in Tuvaluan) Union 
also includes substantial help with 
climate adaptation and a commit- 
ment to provide aid in case of natural 
disasters. However, Australia does not 
undertake to cut its own greenhouse 
gas emissions. It also gains a significant 
strategic advantage: article 4 effectively 
gives Canberra a veto on any security 
or defence agreements Tuvalu might 
consider signing with third countries 
(especially China). 

Does Tuvalu really have a choice? 
This sovereign state has accepted a 
pragmatic course of action, though it’s 
blatantly unfair. For while the coun- 
tries that contribute the most to the 
climate emergency pose as the planet’s 
saviours, the Pacific islands collectively 
produce less than 0.03% of the world’s 
greenhouse gases.° Such agreements, 
which force these island nations to take 
political sides, raise questions over the 
long-term goals of the Indo-Pacific’s 
major powers. 

Beyond the climate emergency, new 
political and legal issues are emerg- 
ing, including the virtual survival of 
countries whose entire population has 
been displaced and whose territory is 
completely submerged. For a start, 
what would happen to marine areas 
that the international law of the sea 
currently recognises as belonging to 


those countries? Who would control 
the more than 756,000 sq km (29,000 
times its 26 sq km land area) in which 
Tuvalu currently has sovereign rights to 
explore and exploit marine resources? 
And what about other countries which 
suffer the same fate? 

Given agreements such as the Falepi- 
li Union, it looks as ifthe disappearance 
of some countries could benefit the 
big contributors to global warming 
who caused it. 

But the Pacific countries are not 
resigned to this fate, and their repre- 
sentatives are doing their level best to 
take advantage of the high-pressure 
geopolitical competition. Despite frag- 
ile regional unity and major obstacles, 
cooperation has strengthened within 
the Pacific Islands Forum (PIF, the 
main regional organisation in Oceania, 
of which French Polynesia and New 
Caledonia are full members because of 
their status under international law).° 

This cooperation has enabled mem- 
ber states to make their voices heard, 
through declarations such as that of 
August 2021 on maintaining mari- 
time zones and the rights relating to 
them notwithstanding the effects of 
sea-level rise. Their fight for climate 
justice has brought about important 
developments: Vanatu’s request to 
the International Court of Justice for 
an advisory opinion clarifying state 
responsibility for acting on climate 
change (pending) attracted widespread 
regional support and was subsequently 
backed by a resolution at the March 
2023 UN General Assembly. 

Island countries, conscious of the 
threats they face, are rejecting an ex- 
ternally imposed, artificial rhetoric of 
the Indo-Pacific, and seeking to free 
themselves from Australia and New 
Zealand’s paternalistic talk of ‘good 
neighbours’ and a ‘Pacific family.” They 
are realistic about the huge econom- 
ic resources needed to counter the 
threats, but they also have legitimate 
expectations of recognition and jus- 
tice. Above all, they are unwilling to 
be dragged into a conflict that is not 
theirs. The PIF has adopted its own 
‘Strategy for the Blue Pacific Continent’; 
the slogan for its 2023 leaders’ meet- 
ing was ‘Our voices, our choices, our 
Pacific way’ @ 


Géraldine Giraudeau is a professor of 
public law at Paris-Saclay University 
(uvsq) 


1 Anastasia Kapetas, ‘China, climate and conflict 
in the IndoPacific’, Australian Strategic Policy 
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Al and the techno-utopian path not taken 


When artificial intelligence emerged in the mid-1950s, enhancing human potential was not on the 
agenda. However, some technological pioneers dared to think differently 


Evgeny Morozov | Original text in English 


HE SPECTRE OF communism is once 

again haunting America, but this time it’s 

digital. MIT economist Daron Acemoglu 

poses a provocative question: ‘Would 
Al-enabled communism work?” Venture capitalist 
Marc Andreessen wonders if ‘China [will] create 
communist AI?’ Even Republican firebrand Vivek 
Ramaswamy has jumped into the fray, comparing 
‘pro-communist Al’ to Covid-19. Yet, amid the 
panic, no one really knows what ‘communist AI’ 
means. Would it follow China’s tech model, with 
domestic platforms mirroring American corpo- 
rations but under tight state control? Or would 
it embrace a European welfare state approach, 
centralising AI development within public in- 
stitutions? 

The latter option holds some appeal, especially 
given that today’s AI race often prioritises speed 
over quality. Google’s disastrous experiment with 
Al-powered search results,” which suggested using 
glue on pizza and eating rocks to improve health, 
is a case in point. A state-funded approach to 
generative AI, with curated datasets and rigorous 
oversight, could produce higher-quality AI and 
charge corporate users higher prices, funnelling 
revenue back to content creators. 

But is a socialised Al economy the best we can 
aim for, or is it too much ofa capitulation to Sili- 
con Valley? Can ‘socialist’ or ‘communist’ AI offer 
more than just a shift in ownership and control 
of data, models and computing infrastructures? 
Is there a deeper, more transformative potential 
in this strange idea? 

Over the past few years, I’ve had two occasions 
to ponder this question from a historical vantage 
point. In my 2023 podcast “The Santiago Boys’, I 
explored Salvador Allende’s visionary Project 
Cybersyn in the Chile of the early 1970s.3 Led by 
the charismatic British consultant Stafford Beer, 
this short-lived but ambitious project sought to 
harness the nation’s limited computing resources 
to manage its economy more effectively. Often 
dubbed the ‘socialist internet’, Cybersyn tapped 
into Chile’s telex network to transmit production 
data from state-run factories to a central hub in 
Santiago. Its true innovation, however, lay in an 
early form of machine learning designed to em- 
power workers. The project aimed to transcend 
the pitfalls of the Soviet model by using the tacit 
knowledge of factory workers, information typi- 
cally concealed from capitalist managers.. 

Allende’s technicians visited factories, engaging 
workers in mapping out production and man- 
agement processes. This invaluable knowledge 
was then transformed into operational models 
with up to ten parameters per factory. Custom 
statistical software monitored this data, alerting 
worker-managers to emerging issues in (almost) 
real time. 

At its core, Cybersyn envisioned a hybrid sys- 
tem where human intelligence was amplified 
by computing power. In ideal conditions, work- 
er-managers, alongside Allende’s bureaucrats, 
would convene in a dedicated Operations Room. 
There, they could leverage advanced visualisation 
tools to comprehend and manage the economy, 
regardless of their prior experience in manage- 
ment or economics. Allende’s ‘socialist AI’ aimed 
to make worker-led governance more effective 
by making production-related knowledge — tacit 
and underutilised under capitalism — explicit 
and actionable, while enabling workers — the 
country’s new leaders — to act with competence 
and confidence. Is this the ‘socialist AI’ we've been 
seeking? 


Ecological intelligence 

Working on my new podcast, a follow-up to ‘A 
Sense of Rebellion’, a sequel to ‘The Santiago Boys’, 
I’ve continued pondering the meaning of this 
strange concept. At the heart of the series is War- 
ren Brodey, a100-year-old psychiatrist-turned-cy- 
bernetician-turned-hippy. In the late 1960s, Brod- 
ey, backed by a wealthy collaborator, established 
an experimental venture in Boston called the 
Environmental Ecology Lab. 


They pursued a unique form of ecological intel- 
ligence, starkly different from the orthodox AI 
projects at MIT, just a few subway stops away. 
Brodey, once affiliated with MIT and friends 
with its AI pioneers Marvin Minsky and Seymour 
Papert, believed they were on the wrong track. 
For Minsky and Papert, intelligence was about 
abstract algorithmic rules and procedures that 
guide human reasoning. Decipher and enumerate 
them, and you can implement artificial intelli- 
gence in a computer. 

In contrast, Brodey and his five collaborators 
argued that intelligence is not confined to our 
heads. Instead, it emerges from interactions be- 
tween people and their environments. Their lab’s 
name, Environmental Ecology, reflected this belief 
that context is everything; on their own, abstract 
rules and procedures are meaningless. At the lab, 
they often illustrated this point with a simple 
example: the command ‘Get undressed!’ means 
vastly different things depending on whether 
it’s said by a doctor, a lover ora stranger in a dark 
alley. Achieving true AI, capable of grasping such 
subtle contextual differences autonomously, 
was, in the lab’s view, a tall order. The task re- 
quired computers to master an infinite array of 
concepts, behaviours and contexts, and their 
interrelationships. In other words, the project of 
building AI wasn’t just about modelling human 
mental processes but, most importantly, about 
understanding the entire cultural framework of 
human civilisation — the very fabric that imbues 
context with meaning. 

Instead of wasting their energy on the seeming- 
ly impossible mission of building such Al systems, 
the Environmental Ecology team dreamed of 
finding a way to use computers and cybernetic 
technologies to help humans enrich their en- 
vironments, which in turn would enrich their 
lives. Brodey and his team saw information tech- 
nologies not merely as tools for getting things 
done, but as instruments for thinking about and 
engaging with the world. 

Imagine a responsive cybernetic shower that 
engages you in a dialogue about climate change 
and water scarcity, or a car that prompts reflec- 
tions on the state of public transportation as 
you drive. They even created a dancing suit that 
allows people to influence the music they dance 
to, highlighting the intricate ecological relation- 
ship between movement and sound. 


Helping ‘cognitive mapping’ 

Their approach directly challenged the influential 
Frankfurt School's critique of instrumental reason 
overshadowing modern life. It wasn’t technol- 
ogy but industrial capitalism that stripped our 
world of its ecological dimension, leading to the 
means-ends rationality condemned by Adorno, 
Horkheimer and Marcuse. The lab’s innovative 
technology aimed to restore this lost ecological 
dimension, using sensors and computers to 
enhance human attentiveness to the hidden 
complexities behind the seemingly mundane. 
In a sense, the lab envisioned responsive and 
interactive technologies as facilitators of what the 
Marxist literary critic Fredric Jameson famously 
celebrated as ‘cognitive mapping’, helping us 
grasp complex processes that often defy com- 
prehension. 

What initially drew me to Brodey’s story is how 
his eccentric ideas left a significant yet nearly 
invisible mark on our digital culture. During his 
brief tenure at MIT, he mentored a young Nicho- 
las Negroponte, the pioneering techno-utopian 
whose work at the MIT Media Lab profoundly 
shaped popular views on the digital revolution.* 

Brodey championed ‘responsiveness’ as a core 
quality for the new breed of cybernetic devices 
they were building at the lab. He envisioned it 
as a way to foster dialogue between humans 
and machines and to deepen our ecological 
awareness. However, Negroponte repurposed 
this concept, rendering it more tractable, but at 
immense political and intellectual cost. He ended 
up aligning it with the traditional AI paradigm 


that emphasises machines understanding and 
catering to human needs. 

The contrast between Brodey, the psychiatrist, 
and Negroponte, the architect, is striking: Brodey 
assumedpeople genuinely desired change and 
perpetual becoming, while Negroponte aimed to 
understand and fulfil our immediate needs. Brod- 
ey saw computers as enablers of transformation; 
Negroponte, and later Silicon Valley, viewed them 
as tools for predicting and satisfying our existing, 
though unstated, wants. 

Their philosophies diverged sharply. Negropon- 
te focused on building quirky, eccentric machines, 
while Brodey prioritised creating quirky, eccentric 
humans. Despite writing a seminal piece on ‘in- 
telligent environments’ in 1967, Brodey insisted 
such environments couldn't exist without people. 
To him, ‘intelligence’ was never a quality to be 
attributed solely to machines. 


o_o ooo 
Is a socialised AI 
economy the best 
we can aim for? 
Can ‘socialist’ or 
‘communist’ AI offer 
more than just a shift 
in ownership and 
control of data, models 
and computing 
infrastructures? 
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Interestingly, Cybersyn’s operations room was 
a Brodey-esque intelligence environment par 
excellence, harnessing machine learning, visual- 
isation techniques and interactivity to transform 
untrained workers into adept managers. Yet 
Brodey’s vision extended far beyond the world of 
management, for he implied that with the right 
technology, all environments — from classrooms 
to kitchens to bathrooms — could become more 
intelligent, all while enriching people’s ecological 
understanding. If this was ‘socialist AI’, it was 
socialism in the most everyday, practical sense. 


Championing human enhancement 
Brodey stood out from the rest of the 1960s com- 
puter establishment for another reason. While his 
peers viewed Al as a tool for human augmentation 
— machines taking over mundane tasks to boost 
productivity — Brodey envisioned something 
deeper. He championed human enhancement, 
a concept that pursues goals other than produc- 
tivity and efficiency.> 

The distinction between the two paradigms is 
subtle, but crucial. Augmentation is like using 
GPs to navigate unknown terrain: it helps us get 
more done, faster. Yet the technology drives the 
productivity boost, not us. Such gains are fleet- 
ing; without technological crutches such as our 
Gps-enabled mobile phones, we are as helpless 
as before. Enhancement, on the other hand, lev- 
erages technology to develop new skills. Imagine 
honing an innate sense of direction through 
advanced memory techniques or learning to read 
natural signs and celestial patterns. In essence, 
augmentation deskills us in the name of efficiency, 
while enhancement upskills us, fostering a richer 
interaction with the world. This fundamental 
difference shapes our integration of technology, 
determining whether we become passive opera- 
tors or creative artisans. 

Brodey developed these insights while par- 
ticipating in a semi-secret US government pro- 


gramme in the early 1960s. The ci had the bright 
idea to gather talented blind people from across 
the country, teach them Russian, and have them 
listen to intercepted Soviet communications. 
The assumption was that their blindness had 
heightened their other senses, surpassing those 
of sighted analysts. As a psychiatrist, Brodey 
spent years with these blind individuals, seeking 
to understand the internal and external cues 
they used to develop their enhanced sensory 
capacities. This led him to a groundbreaking 
realisation: all of us — not just the blind — could 
develop richer perceptual abilities, enhancing 
our senses of smell, touch and hearing in pro- 
found ways. 

In positing that all of us can develop art- 
ist-like sensibilities, his human enhancement 
programme had a poetic dimension. However, 
Brodey, ever the pragmatist, believed that com- 
puters were the key to its realisation. By making 
internal and external parameters — from body heat 
to moisture to light quality — explicit, we could 
learn to master this subtle language. (Brodey 
later proposed to NASA, where he worked as a 
consultant, training its astronauts using these 
same techniques.) 

Brodey eventually took his vision of human 
enhancement to MIT, aiming to establish it as a 
serious research programme. However, he faced 
significant resistance, not only from the conserv- 
ative AI establishment but also from those who 
feared the concept had dark, Nazi-like overtones. 
Wasn't he proposing to experiment on people? 
Such fierce opposition forced Brodey to turn to 
private donors. Fortunately, he had two wealthy 
friends who joined his efforts. 

The crucial distinction between human en- 
hancement and human augmentation — their sus- 
ceptibility to automation — has become glaringly 
evident only decades later. Today, tools based on 
generative AI threaten not just to augment the 
work of artists and writers but to replace them 
entirely. Augmentation aims to create machines 
that think and perceive like humans, potentially 
rendering human skills obsolete. In stark contrast, 
enhancement uses machines to help humans 
think and perceive in entirely new ways. 

Brodey’s vision was bold, especially when one 
considers that for most of the 1960s countercul- 
ture, technology was either something soulless 
and anonymous to keep away from, or a means 
of personal liberation at some back-to-land 
commune. Brodey’s intelligent technologies 
promised something else: an enrichment of our 
tastes and an expansion of our skillsets. They 
wouldn't automate humanity into obsolescence 
or lead to the homogenous, standardised exist- 
ence many feared from the rise of machine civi- 
lisation. Instead, they could unlock new realms of 
human potential, ensuring technology served to 
elevate, not diminish, human experience. 


Brodey dismissed politics 

Brodey formulated many of his insights in the ear- 
ly 1960s, years before the lab got under way. This 
was a tumultuous period when his professional 
and family life was unravelling. Once a respected 
member of the American establishment, he was 
increasingly drawn to its most avant-garde fringes. 
Like many American hippies of that era, Brodey 
dismissed politics as irrelevant. Consequently, 
he struggled to translate his ideas about human 
enhancement into political demands. 

Enter Evald Ilyenkov, a Soviet Marxist philos- 
opher and Brodey’s near-contemporary (both 
were born in 1924, just a month apart). Working 
independently, Ilyenkov tackled similar issues, 
but from within the framework of Soviet ‘creative 
Marxism’. His work provides a clearer under- 
standing of what human enhancement means 
for communist and socialist projects. 

Like Brodey, Ilyenkov worked extensively with 
the blind, recognising that both cognitive and 
sensory abilities are products of socialisation and 
technological interaction. He argued that the right 
pedagogical and technological environments 
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could cultivate new skills that lie dormant with- 
in us. For Ilyenkov, communism was a state-led 
endeavour to unlock latent human abilities, al- 
lowing individuals to reach their fullest potential, 
regardless of social or natural barriers. 

Incensed by Soviet bureaucrats’ fascination 
with American-style AI, Ilyenkov penned one of 
the most compelling critiques of artificial intel- 
ligence in his essay On the Idols and the Ideals 
(1968).° He used a striking metaphor: building 
Alis like constructing a massive, costly factory to 
produce artificial sand in the middle of a desert. 
Even if the factory operated perfectly, why not 
simply use the abundant natural sand, human 
intelligence? Ilyenkov’s critique, written in 1968, 
remains relevant today. We are still ensnared in 
that same desert, justifying the artificial sand fac- 
tory’s existence while overlooking a fundamental 
reality: perhaps no one, except the militaryand its 
capitalist benefactors, actually needs this facility. 

Brodey, tapping into a metaphor from Marshall 
McLuhan, likened the impact of his ecological 
technologies to a fish suddenly grasping the 
existence of water. Similarly, it’s time someone 
enlightened the Al-obsessed denizens of the sand 
factory about the vast desert beyond its walls —a 
desert teeming with creative, unpredictable and 
poetic intelligence. 

The big unresolved question is this: will we 
ever achieve true human enhancement if we 
continue to operate with concepts like ‘artificial 
intelligence’, which seem antithetical to the very 
mission of human development? 


Rigid policing of Al champions 

In reality, the cost of building artificial intelligence 
extends far beyond the billions squandered on 
development since the 1950s. It is also profoundly 
personal, reflecting the ruthlessness of the Young 
Turks who championed Al’s rise. Their aggressive 
fundraising and rigid boundary policing mar- 
ginalised the contributions of visionaries like 
Stafford Beer and Warren Brodey, who were never 
at ease with the Al label. 

Brodey and Beer, who did meet shortly before 
the latter’s death in 2002, came from starkly dif- 
ferent backgrounds. Beer was a former business 
executive and a proud member of Britain’s elitist 
Athenaeum Club, while Brodey grew up in a mid- 
dle-class Jewish family in Toronto. Despite their 
differences, they shared a disdain for the scientific 
discipline of AI and its dogmatic practitioners. 
Both men found a mentor in Warren McCulloch, 
a towering figure in cybernetics — a set of ideas 
that Brodey and Beer found more appealing than 
those of artificial intelligence, even if the early 
practitioners of the latter used to frame their own 
discipline as just a natural evolution of the former. 
But evolution this wasn’t: in many respects, AI 
was a regression from the original cybernetic 
agenda. 

Cybernetics emerged in the immediate after- 
math of the second world war, when pioneers 
from diverse fields - mathematics, neurophys- 
iology, engineering, biology, anthropology and 
more — recognised striking similarities in their 
research agendas.’ They were all grappling with 
complex, non-linear processes where separating 
causes from effects was becoming impossible. 
What appeared to be an effect of one natural or 
social process could simultaneously be the cause 
of another. 

Anew vocabulary was needed to discuss these 
phenomena, leading to concepts like feedback 
loops and circular causality. This interdiscipli- 
nary approach allowed scholars familiar with 
the cybernetic jargon to analyse processes in 
machines, human brains and societies using the 
same conceptual framework. 

Thus, cybernetics was not a scientific disci- 
pline but a philosophy emphasising mutual 
causation and the entanglement of seemingly 
unrelated phenomena. It stood alongside other 
philosophies, from reductionism to holism, and 
materialism to functionalism. Leading cybernetic 
thinkers did not abandon their primary fields; 


they remained dedicated mathematicians, neu- 
rophysiologists, anthropologists and biologists. 
However, they now asked cybernetic questions, 
enriching their understanding with this new 
philosophical lens. 

Initially, cybernetics offered a way to use ma- 
chines as models to better understand human 


intelligence, not to replicate it. This approach 
wasn't so different from economists using hy- 
draulic models to study inflation or unemploy- 
ment. No one claimed these models were the real 
economy, but they provided crucial insights into 
key relationships. 


Meeting the demands of the military 

However, when artificial intelligence burst onto 
the scene in the mid-1950s, it did so with a mis- 
sion both bold and unapologetic: to stand apart 
from cybernetics and pioneer a new frontier 
where machines could ‘think’ like humans. But 
this quest wasn’t about unlocking the mysteries 
of human cognition. It was about meeting the 
demands of its chief patron: the military. The 
objective was clear and pragmatic — to build 
machines capable of tackling tasks and solving 
problems tailored to military strategy and oper- 
ations. From the outset, AI research was steered 
by the imperatives of defence, setting a course 
that would define its evolution. 

For example, some early projects inspired by 
cybernetic philosophy — like the effort to build 
artificial neural networks — were quickly repur- 
posed to serve military agendas. Suddenly, these 
neural networks were no longer seen as a means 
to unravel the complexities of human cognition. 
Instead, they became — much like the paradigm of 
human augmentation — powerful tools to assist 
human operators in analysing aerial footage for 
enemy ships or oil tankers. The ambitious quest 
to create ‘artificial’ intelligence ended up cloak- 
ing mundane military contracts in a veneer of 
scientific prestige. 

Compared to cybernetics, there was little 
interdisciplinarity in this fledgling field. AI was 
dominated by brilliant, ambitious young math- 
ematicians and computer scientists who found 
cybernetics too abstract, philosophical and 
potentially subversive. By then, Norbert Wiener, 
the father of cybernetics, had aligned himself 
with the labour unions and criticised the military, 
a stance hardly conducive to Pentagon funding. 
In contrast, AI, with its tantalising promise of 
autonomous weapons, faced no such branding 
issues. 

From its inception, AI was a most peculiar 
scientific discipline. Unlike traditional sciences 
that seek to understand the world — occasionally 
through models — AI practitioners set themselves 
the task of constructing simplified models of a 


real-world phenomenon — intelligence —and then 
doing what they could to convince external ob- 
servers that these models were indistinguishable 
from what they were modelling (a most confusing 
operation legitimated by the Turing Test). It’s as if 
a group of renegade geographers founded a new 
discipline of ‘artificial land’, hoping to convince 
the rest of us that, soon there’ll be no functional 
difference between the map and the territory: 
with advances in technology, the map will even- 
tually become as good as what it represents. 


a (, 
Imagine a cybernetic 
shower that engages 
you in a dialogue 
about climate change 
and water scarcity, or 

a car that prompts 
reflections on the state 
of public transport- 
ation as you drive 
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In many respects, the journey — and the tragedy 
— of AI during the cold war, particularly in the 
United States, is a mirror of the trajectory of eco- 
nomics. Pre-cold war American economics was a 
vibrant, diverse discipline, deeply engaged with 
real-world dynamics. It emphasised the roles of 
power and institutions, from labour unions to 
the Federal Reserve, in shaping production and 
economic growth. 

However, cold war imperatives redirected 
economics away from the tangible world. The 
field became fixated on abstract models, with 
real-world relevance becoming incidental. This 
strange obsession with optimisation, equilibrium, 
game theory and other theoretical constructs led 
toa discipline increasingly detached from actual 
institutions and behaviours. 

While not entirely useless —some of this math- 
ematical work underpins today’s digital markets, 
from online ads to ride-sharing services — the 
occasional utility of a flawed research approach 
does not redeem it. The cold war’s influence is one 
of the reasons why modern orthodox economics 
offers little insight into issues like inequality or 
climate change, often defaulting to market-based 
solutions. 


Left A private joke: Avery Johnson and 
Warren Brodey at the Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington DC, 1968 


Euphemism for capitalism 

Al has followed a similar path. Celebrated as a 
technological triumph, it is often merely a eu- 
phemism for militarism and capitalism. Just as 
even the most orthodox economists might agree 
on some market regulation, the most critical AI 
advocates recognise the need to regulate and 
contain AI. However, they struggle to envision 
a future where AI does not dominate our un- 
derstanding of intelligence. From its inception, 
AI was less a science — where end goals are open 
and unknown - and more a religion (albeit with 
an engineering twist). The objective was clear: to 
create a general-purpose, computer-based system 
capable of performing any task without explicit 
training. This vision, now known as Artificial 
General Intelligence (AGI), was the ultimate goal. 

In yet another parallel, the cold war's technolog- 
ical imagination envisioned AGI much like its eco- 
nomic counterpart envisioned the free market: 
both were seen as self-organising, autonomous 
forces to which humanity must adapt. Both disci- 
plines also overlooked the foundational elements 
that make the quest for AGI and free-market 
capitalism possible. Economics conveniently 
ignores the roles of colonial violence, patriarchy 
and racism, instead presenting capitalism as a 
natural extension of what Adam Smith famously 
described as the human propensity to ‘truck, 
barter and exchange’. 

Similarly, the standard narrative of Al’s ori- 
gins credits natural progressions in cybernetics, 
mathematics and logic, while being silent about 
the geopolitical and historical context. It’s akin to 
discussing the rise of eugenics and phrenology 
as mere branches of biology and genetics, while 
forgetting to say a word about racism. However, 
as Yarden Katz highlights in his outstanding 2020 
book Artificial Whiteness,® the discipline of AI 
wouldn't exist without the cold war’s militarism, 
corporatism and chauvinism. Can such a corrupt 
concept ever be reclaimed for progressive purpos- 
es? Or is dreaming of a ‘communist AI as futile 
as dreaming of humane sweatshops, pleasant 
torture devices or playful conveyor belts? 

Reflecting on Stafford Beer and Warren 
Brodey’s experiences, I’ve come to believe that 
instead of fantasising about ‘socialist AI’, we 
would be better off dropping that concept alto- 
gether. What we need to do is formulate a post-AI 
socialist technology policy, not find some leftist 
applications — or ownership models — to humanise 
existing AI. 

The primary goal of this post-AI socialist tech- 
nology policy would be to endow individuals, 
irrespective of class, race or gender, with access 
to institutions, infrastructures and technologies 
that augment their creative autonomy and allow 
them to develop their capacities to the fullest. 
In other words, we need to enact a switch from 
human augmentation to human enhancement. 

This policy should build on aspects of the wel- 
fare state — education and culture, the domains 
of public libraries, universities and broadcasters 
— that are most detached from serving the more 
conservative imperatives (such as the socialised 
safety net) of the capitalist system. In this vision, 
a post-Al technology policy becomes an enabler 
of socialist educational and cultural policy, rather 
than an accelerator of neoliberal economics, as is 
the case with Al-oriented policy today. 

Curiously, Brodey himself eventually under- 
stood that there’s no socialist AI without, well, 
socialism. By the early 1970s, he recognised the 
futility of trying to realise his dreams of ‘human 
enhancement’ and ‘ecological technology’ in cold 
war America. It didn’t help that Brodey and his 
collaborators made a principled stand against the 
Vietnam war, refusing funding from the Pentagon 
and even entities like MIT. 

When I interviewed Nicholas Negroponte about 
his connections to Brodey, he mentioned that his 
mentor spurned any notion ofa tenured position 
at MIT. Comfort wasn’t his thing. Instead, Brodey 
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Al and the techno-utopian path 
not taken 
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chose to build a peculiar house out of foam and 
balloons deep in a New Hampshire forest. This was 
his own responsive, intelligent environment. This 
was too much even for admirers like Negroponte 
(‘Not everyone wants to live inside a balloon; he 
quipped at the time). 

Brodey’s vision was imbued with utopianism. 
Alongside his main collaborator, Avery Johnson, 
he hoped corporate America would adopt their 
vision of responsive, interactive products that 
foster new tastes and interests rather than exploit 
consumerist desires. However, corporations 
favoured Negroponte’s more conservative, con- 
sumption-oriented version, turning interactivity 
into a means for machines to learn our anxieties 
and sell us more stuff. 


—— , 
Augmentation deskills 
us in the name of 
efficiency, while 
enhancement upskills 
us, fostering a richer 
interaction with the 
world. This determines 
whether we become 
passive operators or 


creative artisans 
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Disillusioned, Brodey relocated to Norway in 1973, 
where he re-emerged as a Maoist, rethinking his 
ideas through a new political lens. He became 
an active member of the Workers’ Communist 
Party, one of Europe’s main Maoist strongholds, 
and even travelled to China to share his vision of 
‘responsive technologies’ with Chinese engineers. 
For someone deeply involved in the cold war-era 
military, NASA and cIA-related projects in the 
1960s, this was quite a transformation. 

Having spent countless hours talking to him 
over the past decade (he still lives in Norway), I 
can attest that Brodey’s life perfectly embodies 
the open-ended becoming he championed in 
the 1960s. Human enhancement has definitely 
worked for him, suggesting that perhaps it could 
for the rest of us too. All we need are the right 
technologies — and quite a bit of scepticism about 
Al, communist or not @ 


Evgeny Morozov is the author of The Santiago 
Boys, a podcast in nine episodes based on more 
than 200 interviews and produced by Chora 
Media and Post-Utopia 
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‘SURELY THE HOLOCAUST TEACHES US TO CONSIDER ALL LIVES AS EQUAL?’ 


When apartheid met Zionism 


What does it mean to be Jewish in a country that sees Israel 
through the lens of its own experience of apartheid? 
Charlotte Wiedemann | Translated by George Miller 


ENIS GOLDBERG, South 

Africa’s best-known Jewish 

opponent of apartheid, spent 

22 years in a grey prison cell. 
On release, he surrounded himself 
with African paintings bursting with 
colour that celebrate life, pleasure and 
desire, and which are now on show in 
the House of Hope, a modest memorial 
to Goldberg on the outskirts of Cape 
Town. Township children come here 
to paint and take part in theatre. Birds 
peck around in the garden where his 
ashes were scattered. 

It’s peaceful here, but the past is far 
from laid to rest. Three decades after 
apartheid ended, the sea of township 
rooftops that extends across Cape 
Town’s hilly landscape remains a shock- 
ingly bleak sight. And the questions 
raised by Goldberg’s legacy are all too 
current — questions about what makes 
a decision ethical, the value of life and 
the meaning of Jewish identity. 

Like most Jewish immigrants to 
South Africa, Goldberg’s forebears 
fled pogroms and poverty in tsarist 
Lithuania. Half a century later, the 
conviction that every human being 
deserves equal respect regardless of 
skin colour or origin led Goldberg to 
take up the African National Congress 
(ANC) cause, as part of its armed wing. 
He received multiple life sentences 
alongside Nelson Mandela, but was 
incarcerated in a whites-only prison in 
Pretoria rather than on Robben Island. 
Apartheid segregated even its sworn 
enemies. 

A plaque at the House of Hope reads, 
‘He was a mensch’ — someone who ex- 
presses their humanity through com- 
mitment to others. Only a small minor- 
ity of the 120,000 Jews in apartheid-era 
South Africa chose such a perilous path. 
Among white ANC members, though, 
Jews were significantly over-repre- 
sented, a fact as noteworthy as its 
flipside: most Jews lived with apartheid, 
sheltered behind racial laws that advan- 
taged them and avoided contact with 
Jewish freedom fighters for fear that it 
might provoke antisemitism. 


‘We ask forgiveness’ 

Not until 1985, after 37 years of apart- 
heid, did Jewish community leaders 
condemn it outright. As Chief rabbi 
Cyril Harris later told the Truth and 
Reconciliation Commission: ‘The Jew- 
ish community benefited from apart- 
heid and an apology must be given... 
We ask forgiveness. The choice was 
between selfless resistance, risking 
imprisonment, exile, banishment, 
death and mutilation at the hands of 
the racist state, or adapting and becom- 
ing complicit. Jewish lawyers defended 
Black activists; the prosecutor who 
pursued Mandela with extraordinary 
zeal was Jewish too. 

Historian Shirli Gilbert, who special- 
ises in South African Jewish history, 
sees this polarisation as exemplifying 
the tension between two interpreta- 
tions of the Holocaust within Judaism: 
one emphasises the uniqueness of 
Jewish victims; the other, the univer- 
sality of the lesson of ‘never again’. 
The first interpretation fosters a desire 
for self-protection; the second drives 
action.” 

To understand this situation — spe- 
cific to South Africa but with wider 
applicability — it’s worth returning to 
its origins. The oldest synagogue in 


the country, built in 1863, now serves 
as the entrance to the Cape Town 
Jewish Museum. Photographs show 
the poor arriving at the port: men in 
flat caps and threadbare jackets, wom- 
en in headscarves carrying bundles 
of bedlinen, their suitcases tied up 
with string. Seventy thousand arrived 
around the turn of the 20th century, 
emigrating from the western edge of 
the tsarist empire, where half of the 
world’s Jewish population then lived. 
Attracted by stories of easy money in 
South Africa’s gold and diamond mines, 
some began as pedlars, travelling to 
isolated colonies on mule carts, selling 
soap, buttons and crockery. 


Robins signed 
an open letter 
condemning the 
Gaza war: 
‘Persecution 
and genocide are 
woven into our 
collective 
memory. We are 
called upon to 
prevent it from 
happening again, 
anywhere, to 
anyone’ 
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Yet every poor immigrant felt that 
their status in the colony was better 
than where they had come from. One 
newcomer recounted seeing a Black 
man lower his eyes and step aside for 
him on the dock. ‘When, he wondered, 
‘had anyone ever politely made way for 
a Jew in Russia?”? 

As whites among whites, Jews were 
able to quickly integrate into colonial 
Boer society in rural areas, where an- 
tisemitism only became pronounced 
during the 1930s. Soon, there were 
success stories: fortunes made, for ex- 
ample, in the trade in ostrich feathers, 
then highly sought after for women’s 
hats. Rich Jewish merchants’ country 
houses became known as ‘feather 
palaces’. 


Their Yiddish was suspect 

The museum’s displays do not men- 
tion the conditions that enabled such 
success: Jews had the right to purchase 
land (in extreme cases, land expropri- 
ated from former Black owners), and 
they were free to go where they chose 
and take out loans. Their existence was 
legitimate — the legitimacy of settlers 
living amid a majority without rights. 
Becoming secure in their identity in 
the cities took longer. British snobbery 
meant the ‘Eastern Jews’ were regarded 
as dirty and not fully civilised. Their 
Yiddish was suspect, so immigrants 
abandoned the language within a 


generation. On one hand there was 
real or feared discrimination; on the 
other, the acquisition of colonial 
privileges. 

If the South African Jewish commu- 
nity was formed at the intersection of 
apartheid, the Holocaust and Zionism, 
each element marked every family and 
every individual differently. 

I met Steven Robins in a Cape Town 
café. Robins, whose forebears were 
called Robinski, is an anthropologist 
at the university. His father fled Nazi 
Germany and arrived in Cape Town in 
1936 on the penultimate ship before 
South Africa ruthlessly closed the doors 
to Jewish refugees. 

Robins grew up with a framed pho- 
tograph in the dining room of three 
women who were never discussed — his 
father’s mother and two sisters, whom 
his father had been unable to save. They 
were murdered at Auschwitz. Other 
family members were killed in the 
woods outside Riga. Robins discovered 
much later, as an adult, over a hundred 
imploring letters that the family had 
sent to South Africa. Years of research 
enabled him to reconstruct the Robin- 
ski family’s story, which he told in his 
book, Letters of Stone.‘ In Berlin, there 
are now commemorative Stolpersteine 

— ‘stumbling stones’ — for his family, and 
their letters are preserved in Berlin’s 
Jewish museum archives. 

Did his father stay silent out of guilt? 
‘Silence is complicated, Robins said. 
‘It was a terrible blow to him; he fell 
seriously ill in the 1940s. Arthur, his 
father’s younger brother, who also 
managed to escape to South Africa, 
became a committed Zionist. Each 
brother found his own way of living 
with the burden of not having been 
able to save their loved ones. 

Writing the book made Robins 
more aware of his own Jewishness. 
But he does not treat Jewish suffering 
as unique and he shows how European 
racism intertwined with the histories 
of the Holocaust and apartheid. He 
shares this view with some interna- 
tionally renowned figures from the 
South African Jewish art world, such 
as Candice Breitz, Steven Cohen and 
William Kentridge. This historical and 
political position, which sees humanity 
as indivisible, puts them at odds with 
the mainstream of conservative Zion- 
ism, especially today. Robins, along 
with Kentridge and 700 others, signed 
an open letter condemning Israel’s war 
in Gaza: ‘The experience of persecution 
and genocide is woven into our collec- 
tive memory. We are therefore called 
upon to prevent it from happening 
again, anywhere, to anyone.* 


Zionism under apartheid 
This brought Robins furious criticism 
from Jewish friends and even relatives, 
who felt he was betraying his family’s 
history and his own book. Robins 
retorts, ‘The Holocaust teaches us to 
consider all lives as equal. Otherwise, 
what’s the point of its memory?’ 

What’s happening in Gaza, he feels, is 
a tragedy for Judaism, an indelible stain. 
He has wondered whether the Jews 
would have been better off continuing 
to live in the diaspora: ‘What meaning 
can my book still have, what meaning 
can the memory of the Holocaust still 
have in the face of Gaza?’ 

Apartheid began in May 1948, the 
same month that the state of Israel was 
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Right Together: Shabbat service in the 
Israel Temple, Hillbrow, Johannesburg, 
a Reform community where Black Jew- 
ish converts are welcome, 19 November 
2023 


founded. This may be a coincidence, yet 
both events can only be understood 
as products of the late colonial era, 
and there is indeed a link between 
apartheid and Zionism, even without 
factoring in the West Bank. 

Immigrants brought two powerful 
competing ideas to South Africa from 
Eastern Europe. One was Zionism, 
which became a sort of secular civil 
religion; the South African Zionist 
Federation was founded just a year after 
Theodor Herzl’s Basel Congress in 1897. 
The other was the Bundists’ radical 
commitment to justice here and now; 
the General Jewish Labour Bund was 
the Eastern European Jews’ socialist 
party, also founded in 1897 in Vilnius. 
The environment that produced the 
fighters in the ghettos and partisans 
in occupied Europe inspired Jewish 
activists in South Africa in their fight 
for freedom for all. 

In contrast, Zionism grew stronger 
under apartheid; the racialised sys- 
tem of control required individuals 
to belong to a community. For mil- 
lions of South Africans, this meant 
being arbitrarily assigned to castes 
and Bantustans based on skin colour. 
For the majority of Jews, however, the 
ethnocratic principle meant moving 
closer together, not assimilating. Today, 
the community, which has shrunk to 
60,000 people as a consequence of 
emigration, remains strikingly homo- 
geneous: 80% of South African Jews are 
of Lithuanian origin; there’s been little 
mixing in 150 years. 

Beyachad, meaning ‘cohesion’ in 
Hebrew, is the name of Johannesburg’s 
Jewish community centre, which is cut 
off from the street by a security wall. 
Historian David Saks, long familiar with 
the Jewish community’s affairs, has an 
office on the first floor, but thick bars 
protect its windows. Its cold neon light 
resembles a prison cell. ‘We're looking 
inward again, Saks admitted. 


Growing tensions since 7 October 
Whereas in Europe and the US the 
diaspora underwent a process of sec- 
ularisation, in South Africa it turned 
towards religion and became more 
orthodox. And since those who are 
strictly observant are required to walk 
to the synagogue to celebrate the Sab- 
bath, the number of small, sometimes 
informal, places of prayer is growing. 
Despite the costs, most parents send 
their children to private Jewish schools, 
so the expense limits family size. It’s 
better to have fewer children, but with 
a secure Jewish identity. 

After the end of apartheid, there was, 
Saks said, a desire to open up to wider 
society. But it didn’t last, particularly 
because of the failure of the Middle East 
peace process. South African public 
opinion is vehemently pro-Palestinian; 
many Jews see that as antisemitic. This 
was already the case before 7 October, 
and since then, tensions have only 
increased. Because of some ANC mem- 
bers’ sympathies for Hamas, Jewish 
voices have warned of hate rallies and 
pogroms, while the South African gov- 
ernment, with broad popular support, 
has accused Israel of genocide before 
the International Court of Justice (ICJ). 

‘Attacks against Jews remain ex- 
tremely rare, Saks said. ‘In countries 
with pro-Israel governments, there’s 
more antisemitism because Muslims 
turn their frustration against Jews. 


That’s unnecessary here.’ In South 
Africa, a poor migrant from Zimbabwe 
is more vulnerable to xenophobic 
violence than a Jew. The Jewish commu- 
nity ensures that none of its members 
end up on the street, though poverty 
has recently increased. ‘In the past, 
Saks recalled, ‘we gave more money to 
Israel than all other diasporas. A fund- 
raising campaign has begun among 
wealthy emigrants. 
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Attacks against 
Jews remain 
extremely rare. 
In countries 

with pro-Israel 
governments, 
there’s more 
antisemitism 
because Muslims 
turn their 
frustration 
against Jews 

David Saks 
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Jewish schools maintain partnerships 
with poorer ones — particularly so that 
Jewish children learn to interact with 
their Black peers on an equal footing. 
Sociologist Deborah Posel believes that 
behind these commitments, there’s 
often an unconscious feeling of guilt; it 
would be better to admit ‘our complic- 
ity’, she says. A study has revealed how 
divided South African Jews are about 
their relationship to the past: 38% think 
the community too readily accepted 
apartheid; a slightly larger proportion 
disagree; and a fifth prefer not to say.® 

In this context, what does it mean 
to be Jewish in a country that sees 
Israel through the prism of the trau- 
matic experience of apartheid? The 
moral dilemma seems most acute for 
those who reject both the Zionist and 


anti-Zionist labels: in the community, 
there’s no place for their ambivalence 
towards Israel, and in wider society, 
little understanding of the idea of the 
need for a Jewish homeland.’ 

The appeal to young leftwing Jews 
of the Boycott, Divestment, Sanctions 
(BDS) movement, which is very popular 
in South Africa, can be seen as a radical 
way out of this impasse. It enables 
them to bridge the gap between them 
and their Black university peers and 
perhaps also symbolically cast off an 
unloved inheritance. There is now, 
thinks Steven Robins, a ‘Jewish ’68 
moment’, in which younger gener- 
ations are challenging their parents 
and grandparents over their role in 
apartheid and their stance on Gaza. The 
Palestinians’ suffering makes current, 
and sharpens, the accusation of culpa- 
ble participation. 


‘Shabbat against genocide’ 

On the grass on the Cape Town water- 
front, a ‘Shabbat against genocide’ had 
been organised near the giant metal 
sculpture of Mandela’s spectacles. On 
a folding table there were candles and 
freshly cut red and white roses for Pal- 
estine. An activist in a rainbow-colour- 
ed kippah recited a prayer and Muslim 
healthcare workers read the names of 
their colleagues killed in Gaza. 

Caitlin Le Roith, a young lawyer, held 
her rose carefully and respectfully. She 
explained that it was only when she 
got to university that she understood 
how much Herzliya Jewish School 
had hidden from her about Israel. ‘I 
felt betrayed.’ Recently, she joined 
South African Jews for a Free Palestine, 
whose radical anti-Zionism she sees as 
aresponse to her education at a school 
where the Israeli national anthem was 
sung every morning. Once, several 
students knelt during this ceremony 
like the Black American athletes pro- 
testing against racism, provoking fury 
from the school administration. In her 
family, Le Roith said, almost no one 
understands what she’s fighting for. 
‘We live in different worlds. It’s difficult 
to keep talking to each other’ 

Heidi Grunebaum, the granddaugh- 
ter of Jews expelled from Hesse, has 
reflected on the triangle formed by 
apartheid, Israel and the Holocaust, 
and done so unflinchingly. We met at 
the University of the Western Cape, 
where she works. Joining a faculty 


created for what the regime called 
‘coloured’ people in which the struggle 
against apartheid was being waged was 
a carefully considered decision; she 
wanted nothing to do with the perva- 
sive sense of privilege, especially in 
academia. Grunebaum has a reputation 
as a radical, but what’s striking about 
her is the care and nuance with which 
she chooses her words. 

As a young adult, she believed that 
emigrating to Israel might protect 
her from inevitable involvement in 
apartheid. As family members had 
been murdered at Auschwitz, couldn’t 
she live a morally coherent existence 
there? She first visited Israel through 
a Zionist youth programme, which 
included a visit to the so-called South 
Africa Forest, planted by the Jewish 
National Fund with donations from 
South African Jews on top of the ruins 
of a Palestinian village destroyed in 
1948. Only much later did Grunebaum 
understand the process she had be- 
come part of by putting money in the 
Fund’s collection boxes. 

She was struck by the parallels: in 
South Africa, three and a half million 
people had been forcibly displaced, 
while in Israel, Palestinians had been 
expelled. In both cases, there were 
attempts to make the crime of ethnic 
cleansing invisible — in South Africa 
through so-called reconciliation; in 
Israel through reforestation and amne- 
sia. Grunebaum made a documentary 
about this, The Village Under the Forest 
(with Mark J Kaplan, 2013). Since then, 
she has faced criticism within the 
community. She described the pain 
of seeing her parents suffer as a result. 

Ahmed Kathrada, son of Indian 
merchants who later became a senior 
ANC leader, visited Auschwitz and 
the ruins of the Warsaw ghetto in 
1951, experiences which marked him 
profoundly. Back in South Africa, he 
showed a glass container with bone 
fragments from the camp when he gave 
speeches against apartheid. ‘See what 
racism means at its extreme!’ Later, in 
Robben Island prison, Kathrada, like 
Nelson Mandela, secretly read Anne 
Frank’s diary. Today, all South African 
schoolchildren study the book. 

Even though ANc leaders have 
shown sympathy for Hamas, there 
has never been Holocaust denial here. 
Quite the reverse: comparisons be- 
tween apartheid and Nazism were used 
to mobilise international public opin- 


ion in the immediate post-war period. 
In 1994, just before South Africa’s first 
democratic elections, Mandela sym- 
bolically marked the end of apartheid 
at an exhibition about Anne Frank. ‘By 
honouring her memory as we do today, 
he said at its opening, ‘we are saying 
with one voice: never and never again!’ 

Holocaust history is compulsory 
in South Africa’s secondary schools. 
Three Holocaust and genocide centres 
have been set up, in Cape Town, Dur- 
ban and Johannesburg. I visited the 
Johannesburg one at the same time as 
a group of Jewish teenagers; 60 boys 
and girls listened to a Black, non-Jewish 
mediator explain the link between the 
Nazi extermination and the Rwandan 
genocide. Both genocides were treated 
equally. Both involved exclusion from 
common humanity. In the entrance, 
not far from a Primo Levi quote, are 
photos of recent scenes of xenophobic 
violence. 

Tali Nates, the founding director of 
this centre, who set its distinctive tone, 
is an Israeli who acquired South Afri- 
can citizenship. Her father was saved 
by Oskar Schindler's list. What young 
people take away from this place are 
not definitions of antisemitism, but 
the duty to defend humanity. And a 
principle: there’s always a choice. Even 
doing nothing is an ethical decision @ 


Charlotte Wiedemann is a journalist 
and writer. Her most recent book is 
Den Schmerz der Anderen begreifen: 
Holocaust und Weltgeddchtnis (Grasp- 
ing the pain of others: the Holocaust 
and world memory), Berlin, Propylaen, 
2022 
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“WE SHALL FIGHT THEM FOR THE BEACHES’ 


AUGUST 2024 | LE MONDE DIPLOMATIQUE 


California's disappearing beaches 


Californians love their coast — what leisure activity could be more democratic than going to the beach? 
In reality, wealthy landowners are doing their utmost to keep beachfront spaces private and exclusive 
Isabelle Bruno and Grégory Salle | Translated by Charles Goulden 


EING A BILLIONAIRE has its challenges. 

On 10 May Vinod Khosla, Sun Microsys- 

tems co-founder-turned-venture capital- 

ist, hosted a fundraiser for US president 
Joe Biden’s reelection campaign. The same day, 
San Mateo County (California) Superior Court 
denied a motion to dismiss a lawsuit filed against 
him in 2020 by the California State Lands Com- 
mission (SLC) and California Coastal Commission 
(ccc) over an access road from Highway 1, through 
land he owns, to Martins Beach (between San 
Francisco and Santa Cruz). The agencies argue (on 
historical as much as legal grounds) that Khosla 
can’t close the road since a public right of way 
has been established for nearly a hundred years. 

Khosla acquired 89 acres adjacent to Martins 
Beach for $32m in 2008; two years later, he locked 
the gate to the access road. Against ccc and San 
Mateo County advice, he had refused to apply for 
a permit to do so. The gate is easy enough to climb 
over, but there was strong opposition at local and 
federal level. This is the sixth suit Khosla has faced 
over the issue in 15 years. 

Khosla has huge economic and social clout. 
He’s reportedly close to former president Barack 
Obama and makes regular donations to the 
Democratic party. In 2015 Forbes estimated his net 
worth at $1.6bn, and by 2023 it had topped $6bn, 
thanks to investments in green technology and 
AIL. Cast as the villain, he has been intransigent in 
insisting on his right to deny others access to his 
private property. 

But Martins Beach is more than just a test case 
for private ownership versus public right of way. 
It’s familiar to anyone involved in coastal develop- 
ment because it challenges a policy the state has 
maintained for 50 years — ever since the protests 
that led to the California Coastal Act in 1976 (a 
whole decade before France’s equivalent law). 

Martins Beach is also symbolic of California’s 
socioeconomic divides. In the last 20 years, the 
Golden State has seen several high-profile lawsuits 
over wealthy property owners grabbing beaches 
—which are supposed to be public land below the 
high tide line. Probably the best known involved 
record and film producer David Geffen — 87th on 
the Forbes world’s billionaires list in 2002 — who 
that year blocked access to Carbon Beach, break- 
ing a promise made 20 years earlier to allow it in 
exchange for permits to build a luxury beachfront 
compound. 


Malibu at odds with authorities 

Supported by Malibu city council (keen to protect 
the development, where one household in four 
had an annual income over $200,000), he sued 
a number of public agencies, including the ccc, 
and Access for All, a nonprofit seeking to ensure 
compliance with the legal requirement for an 
access point every 300 yards on a stretch of coast 
where there were none for three miles. After his 
suit was rejected three times, Geffen gave up the 
fight in 2005, and in 2017 sold the property for 
$85m, a record for the Los Angeles area. 

Elsewhere, after a 40-year legal battle, Escon- 
dido Beach is once again accessible to all: in 2023 
the sLc and ccc persuaded two landowners to 
reopen an access way that was closed off in the 
1980s. Meanwhile, the city of Malibu is at odds 
with the Mountains Recreation and Conservation 
Authority (MRCA) over nearby Lechuza Beach. 
In spring last year, the MRCA put up signs to 
this hard-to-find beach but in June the city took 
them down, claiming that they had not been 
safely installed and lacked a permit. The MRCA 
contends that the absence of signage makes the 
beach too socially exclusive. Malibu’s mayor, who 
insists the city is keen to attract visitors, disputes 
this. 

California’s economy has been bigger than 
France’s since 2016, and is approaching that of 
Germany. It is the richest state in the US (thanks 
especially to Silicon Valley and Hollywood), but 
also the most unequal, with more homeless peo- 
ple than any other. Its world-famous beaches, so 
often seen in movies, have come to represent the 


California lifestyle. But behind this cliché, there 
are huge inequalities. 


California is a 
barometer not only of 
inequality but also 
climate disruption, 
and one of the places 
in the world where 
‘coastal squeeze’ (loss 
or deterioration of 
natural habitats 
caused by human 
activity) is best 
documented 
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In 2016 a large-scale study on barriers to beach 
access in California found that frequency of 
beachgoing depended on where people live (those 
in coastal counties unsurprisingly go more often), 
household size (the cost deters large families) and 
age (the under 40s and families with children 
under 18 are the most frequent visitors).” It also 
debunked the myth that beachgoing is an egal- 
itarian leisure activity: the majority of visitors 
were white middle- or upper-class, as opposed to 
non-white working class. 


Less well-off demand beach access 

Survey respondents earning less than $20,000 
a year were the most likely to say that access 
to beaches was ‘very important’ to them (62% 
compared to an average of 57% across the popu- 
lation), but also visited them the least: only 67% 
said they went at least once a year, compared to 
86% of those with an annual income of more than 
$100,000, and a general average of 77%. African 
Americans are also underrepresented among 


beachgoers: 33% visited less than once a year, 
compared with 23% on average for all groups. 

Private landowners are estimated to be re- 
stricting access to more than 500,000 acres of 
public land in California.’ So the fight against the 
privatisation of natural spaces for residential and 
commercial use is a priority. It’s the same for equal 
access to beaches, which The City Project, founded 
by acivil rights attorney in Los Angeles, has been 
demanding since the mid-2000s in the name of 
environmental justice. Californians love the coast, 
and on 1 May 2020, despite the Covid pandemic, 
thousands marched to assert a fundamental right 
to visit it, chanting ‘Open our beaches!’ 

But social issues are trumped by the environ- 
mental crisis. California is a barometer not only of 
inequality but also of climate disruption, and one 
of the places in the world where ‘coastal squeeze’ 
(loss or deterioration of natural habitats caused 
by human activity) is best documented. Since the 
1970s, the state has tried to show the way in both 
public access to beaches and environmental pro- 
tection. Not without some tensions: the need for 
affordable housing and parking spaces near the 
sea (a must if policy is to ensure public access) is 
not really compatible with maintaining ecological 
balance, which would require abandoning such 
projects or even a ‘strategic withdrawal’. 

Though Khosla is a ‘green tech’ billionaire, his 
lawyers have never played the environmental card. 
(The 2016 study, too, disregarded environmental 
challenges.) Unlike Florida and New Jersey, Cali- 
fornia is seen as a model of coastal management.* 
Yet Martins Beach has been listed as at risk by 
the US Geological Survey since the late 20th 
century. 

The data is concerning. Recent modelling 
predicts that, without countermeasures, a sea 
level rise of one to three metres could completely 
erode 24-75% of California’s beaches by 2100.° 
Another study suggests that for every foot the sea 
rises, around 100 beach access opportunities will 
vanish, mainly in the southern half of the state.® 
Scientific research and media reporting show this 
is no longer a theoretical or future problem: cliffs, 
railways, roads, houses and hotels are already 
collapsing. 

Given the costly and repeated failure of sea 
defences (breakwaters, seawalls, other sand reten- 
tion and replenishment measures), a new policy 
has been proposed, focusing on ‘nature-based 
solutions’ that seek to ‘adapt’ to coastal erosion 
rather than fight it. It highlights the ability of 
coastal ecosystems to absorb climate change 


impacts (storms, floods), provided the coastline 
is allowed to shift, sand dunes to change shape, 
and beaches to ‘migrate’. 

But property owners, local politicians and 
civil society organisations condemn this policy 
as handing public money to the already wealthy. 
In 2021 California lawmakers proposed creating 
a state fund that would provide loans to affected 
municipalities, enabling them to buy vulnerable 
seaside properties and rent them back to their 
owners or tenants for as long as they remained 
habitable. Given the housing crisis, this plan to 
finance the moving of cities away from the rising 
waters was seen as unfairly favouring owners of 
luxury villas on the coast. The state legislature 
voted in the proposal but Governor Gavin New- 
som vetoed it because of its cost, its potential 
impact on the property rental market and its 
political divisiveness. 

Faced with this change in attitudes to coastal 
erosion, wealthy landowners are organising at 
local level, sometimes even appearing to adopt 
the views of the environmentalists they formerly 
opposed. At Broad Beach, in Malibu, they have a 
new strategy. Where they once rejected any kind 
of state intervention as liable to hinder their en- 
croachment on public space, they now want the 
authorities to help them defend beaches in the 
name of public interest and the common good.’ 
The value of their property depends on it @ 


Isabelle Bruno is an associate professor in politi- 
cal science at the University of Lille; Grégory Salle 
is a social scientist at France’s cnRs (National 
Centre for Scientific Research) 
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‘IN BUENOS AIRES YOU’RE WEIRD IF YOU DON’T GET ANALYSED’ 
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Argentina on the couch 


Political upheavals, economic crises and military juntas have all taken their toll on Argentinians’ 
mental health. No wonder, then, that the country has the world’s highest concentration of therapists 


Anne-Dominique Correa | Translated by Jeremy Sorkin 
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Above bly psychology? At El Ateneo, 
once a theatre, self-help books are 
what sells best after fiction, Buenos 


Aires, 7 April 2019 Left Public or private? 


Carbon Beach, accessible to the public 
again after music producer David Gef- 
fen reopened a path next to his house, 
Malibu, California, 18 April 2005 


———— 
Self-help is a 
scam. It’s part of 
the neoliberal 
mindset: a duty 
to be cheerful 
and to perform. 
Unlike its 
competitors, 
psychoanalysis 
doesn’t promise 
a happy ending: 
spend long 
enough on the 
couch and it’s 
bound to get 
uncomfortable 


Jorge Aleman 
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HERE’S ONE ON every corner. 

In her office on a small Buenos 

Aires square, Maria Bondoni, 

33, sees patients on a plain grey 
couch; only the yellow and red cush- 
ions adda touch of colour. Five minutes 
away, Nora Silvestri, in her 60s, offers 
Lacanian therapy on the first floor of 
an elegant, Haussmann-style building 
shaded by jacaranda. Close by, on 
Avenida Santa Fe, are the consulting 
rooms of Lucila Aranda (a feminist and 
Peronist according to her Instagram 
profile) who specialises in treating 
anxiety. 

The number of shrinks in ‘Villa 
Freud’, an upscale neighbourhood of 
Buenos Aires, reflects the national pas- 
sion for psychotherapy: there are more 
psychologists per capita in Argentina 
than anywhere else in the world — 222 
for every 100,000 residents according 
to 2016 WHO statistics.! 

Here, there’s nothing taboo about 
taking care of one’s mental health. 
Even Pope Francis saw a psychoanalyst 
for six months in 1978 when he was 
provincial superior for the country’s 
Jesuits, who were facing pressure from 
the military dictatorship of Jorge Ra- 
fael Videla (1976-81).? ‘You're weird if 
you don’t get analysed; said Ezequiel 
Berretta from Villa Freud’s iconic Letra 
Viva bookstore. He handed me a recent 
book, ‘What’s this thing called psycho- 
analysis?’ (Qué es esa cosa llamada 
psicoandlisis?) by Argentinian psy- 
choanalyst Hernan José Molina, who 
explains the discipline’s basic concepts. 
According to Berretta, grasping the lin- 
go is key to fitting into Buenos Aires life. 
‘Spend a couple of hours around here 
and you'll notice that everyone brings 
up their therapy: 

Freud is part of the capital’s culture. 
On Avenida Corrientes, a wide thor- 
oughfare where most of the city’s the- 
atres are concentrated, one production, 
Freud's last session, has been running 
since 2012 and fills the Teatro Picadero 
every performance. In this fictional 
play, Freud tries and fails to help Ox- 
ford professor CS Lewis (best known 
for his children’s Chronicles of Narnia 
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books) see the folly of his attachment 
to religion. Another hit is Tales of the 
Couch: Eight Life Stories (Historias del 
divan: Ocho relatos de vida), in which 
psychoanalyst Gabriel Rolon recounts 
sessions with eight patients. The book 
has sold over 300,000 copies and was 
adapted into a 2013 TV series. 


Popular with the working class 

Why the fervour? ‘Pirated Spanish 
translations of Freud’s complete works 
began circulating in Argentina in 1926, 
explained historian Mariano Ben Plot- 
kin, author of Freud in the Pampas 
(2001). They found a particularly recep- 
tive audience in Buenos Aires, which 
was ‘more literate than the rest of Latin 
America’. 

Argentinians were soon well versed 
in Freudian theories. In 1931 Critica 
de la Argentina, the era’s best-selling 
newspaper, introduced a column on 
the meanderings of the unconscious. 
From 1939 to 1945, the book series 
Freud Within Everyone's Reach (Freud 
al alcance de todos) by Dr J] Gomez 
Nerea? became very popular among 
the working class. Psychoanalysis also 
made its way into women’s magazines. 
From 1948 Idilio invited its readers 
(mostly housewives) to send in their 
dreams, which Professor Richard Rest* 
interpreted in the feature ‘Psychoa- 
nalysis will help you’ (El psicoandlisis 
te ayudara). 

But fully accredited therapeutic 
practice didn’t spread until the 1940s, 
with the arrival of psychoanalysts 
fleeing fascism. Among them were 
the Spanish Republican Angel Garma 
and Marie Langer, an Austro-Hun- 
garian communist who had joined 
the International Brigades and was 
barred from hospital practice due 
to her Jewish roots. With other Ar- 
gentinian practitioners (including 
Enrique Pichon-Riviére, Arnaldo Ras- 
covsky and Celes Ernesto Carcamo) 
Garma and Langer founded a national 
division of the International Psycho- 
analytical Association (IPA) in Buenos 
Aires.> 
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The capital’s upper classes soon 
became smitten with introspection. 
But after the September 1955 coup 
that toppled Peron, psychoanalysis 
also spread to the middle class. The 
military-led ‘liberating revolution’ 
favoured the wealthy, as the country 
underwent a ‘social and cultural mod- 
ernisation similar to that in postwar 
Europe’ in the words of Alejandro 
Dagfal, a historian of psychology. Well- 
heeled Argentinians began consuming 
symbolic goods, he said, ‘from Holly- 
wood films to Coca-Cola to psychoa- 
nalysis’.. From 1957 to 1959, five public 
universities introduced the country’s 
first psychology degrees. Early gen- 
erations of graduates opened private 
clinics and worked in hospitals. 


Lacan catches on 

The rise of psychoanalysis was also en- 
couraged by the popularity of Jacques 
Lacan’s school of thinking. Having 
criticised the ‘orthodoxy’ at the IPA, 
dominated by the science-focused the- 
ories of Austrian-British psychoanalyst 
Melanie Klein, Lacan was expelled from 
the IPA in 1963. The following year he 
founded his own institution, Ecole 
Freudienne de Paris (EFP), which took 
Freud’s writings in a new direction, 
introducing shorter sessions and shed- 
ding IPA requirements. 

‘The psychoanalyst derives his au- 
thorisation only from himself; Lacan 
proclaimed in 1967.° His approach 
‘transformed the psychoanalyst into an 
intellectual; says Dagfal. In the 1960s 
Argentina was in love with France. He 
explained that ‘Lacanian thinking was 
introduced via French structuralism 
and, most significantly, through Louis 
Althusser’s interpretation of Marx’ 
Meanwhile, in the social sciences, the 
renowned Argentinian political scien- 
tist Ernesto Laclau (1935-2014) drew on 
Lacan’s texts for his theory of populism. 

As Argentina’s political situation 
deteriorated, some psychoanalysts 
turned to activism. After the worker 
uprising (Cordobazo) in Cordoba on 29 
May 1969, violently repressed by Gen- 


eral Juan Carlos Ongania’s dictatorship, 
two leftist dissident groups sprang up 
within the APA: Plataforma Argentina,’ 
which sought to use psychoanalysis for 
revolutionary ends, and Documento, 
which tried (in vain) to democratise 
the institution. 

The APA remained committed to its 
principle of neutrality and a split soon 
became inevitable. ‘The Cordobazo 
brought us to our senses; wrote Marie 
Langer, a member of Plataforma, in her 
preface to an essay collection, ‘We ques- 
tion’ (Cuestionamos).* Its first volume, 
published in 1971, marked the break 
with the APA. ‘Psychoanalysis, Marxism 
and revolution are not incompatible, 
she argued, criticising the institution 
for its ‘liberal ideology, isolation and 
pact with the ruling class’. 

The 1976 coup by General Videla 
shattered this revolutionary spirit. On 
the pretext of fighting Peronist urban 
guerillas known as the Montoneros, 
the junta ‘disappeared’ nearly 30,000 
people. Hospital-based psychoanalysts 
‘who also worked in the community 
or did group therapy’ had to stop, says 
Hugo Vezzetti, an expert on the history 
of psychoanalysis in Argentina. Even 
before the Videla dictatorship, those 
who were more involved (like Langer) 
had to flee Argentina to countries such 
as Brazil, Mexico, Spain and France. In 
1978 Beatriz Perosio, the young presi- 
dent of the Buenos Aires Psychologists’ 
Association (APBA), was arrested, tor- 
tured and ‘disappeared’. Psychoanalys- 
ing individuals was tolerated so long 
as it targeted the soul and not society. 

When democracy returned in 1983, 
the practice continued to spread. With 
the 1980 dissolution of the EFP and 
Lacan’s death a year later, his son- 
in-law, psychoanalyst Jacques-Alain 
Miller, decided to bring Lacan’s ideas 
to the world. To this end, he founded 
the World Association of Psychoanal- 
ysis (WAP) in 1992; its Argentinian 
branch (Escuela de la Orientacion 
Lacaniana, EOL) was created the same 
year and is now established across the 
country. Dozens of other institutions 
have flourished too. ‘Lacan is more 
alive in Argentina than he is in France, 
observes Dagfal; of course, his think- 
ing has been ‘stripped of all ideals of 
social transformation and restricted 
to personal treatment’. 


The need for psychological care 
Several measures have helped democ- 
ratise psychological care. First, a 1985 
law passed by the government of Pres- 
ident Raul Alfonsin (1983-89) author- 
ised psychologists without medical 
training to practise. More recently, 
the Right to Mental Health Protection 
law (passed in 2010 under the Peronist 
government of Cristina Fernandez de 
Kirchner) prioritised placing people 
experiencing mental health problems 
in normal hospitals rather than psy- 
chiatric ones. 

Now ‘every little clinic in greater Bue- 
nos Aires has psychoanalysts who'll see 
patients for next to nothing; says Juan 
Pawlow, who heads a mental health 
team in the west of the city. ‘Rates 
aren't set in stone. I might charge an 
executive three times as much as a la- 
bourer, maybe more. Psychoanalytical 
institutions like APA and EOL also offer 
affordable rates for those in need. 


Continued on page 14 > 
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> Continued from page 13 


Therapists have no shortage of patients 
thanks to the trauma left by dictator- 
ships, a string of economic crises and 
fallout from the pandemic, which 
Pawlow says ‘quadrupled demand’. 
Nevertheless, psychoanalysis has lost 
some of the limelight to competing 
approaches. Since the early 2000s, 
cognitive behavioural therapy (CBT), 
popular in the US and Europe, has been 
gaining ground. According to a 2019 
study by researchers at the University 
of Buenos Aires, it accounted for 11% of 
therapy in Argentina.® 


The growth of mindfulness 

Requiring less time and said to be more 
scientific, CBT denies the existence of 
the unconscious, offers ready-made 
solutions for distress (taking medi- 
cation, for example, or focusing on 
breathing to avoid a panic attack). Paw- 
low says such techniques only ‘calm the 
symptom’ while psychoanalysts ‘get to 
the root of the problem’. 

The self-help movement, which 
promises that personal problems can 
be resolved through better self-aware- 
ness, has also become increasingly in- 
fluential: a growing number of people 
now rely on mindfulness practices, 
personal development and life coaches. 
Barely a few steps into El Ateneo, an- 
other famous bookshop (established 
in a Buenos Aires theatre in the early 
20th century), you find yourself in the 
self-help section. ‘That’s what sells best, 
after fiction; says bookseller Alex Tole- 
do. ‘Especially post-pandemic. The psy- 
chology section, tucked away upstairs, 
has just five shelves. Toledo recalls that 
‘it used to take up a whole wall’ 

‘Self-help is a scam, scoffs renowned 
Argentinian psychoanalyst and phi- 
losopher Jorge Aleman. It’s ‘part of 
the neoliberal mindset: a duty to be 
cheerful and to perform. Unlike its 
competitors, psychoanalysis doesn’t 
promise a happy ending: spend long 
enough on the couch and it’s bound 
to get uncomfortable. As Manuel Levin, 
the psychoanalyst character in Tales of 
the Couch, tells a disappointed patient, 
‘We didn’t agree to find wellbeing; we 
agreed to find the truth’ e 


Anne-Dominique Correa is a journalist 
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‘PEOPLE ARE GLAD A CULTURE CHANNEL EXISTS, EVEN IF THEY DON’T WATCH IT’ 
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Arte: all in the best possible taste 


Franco-German television channel Arte had plans to democratise European 
culture. But then its politics settled into a cliquey Atlanticism 
David Garcia | Translated by George Miller 


ROGRESSIVE MIDDLE-CLASS viewers 

like the Franco-German cultural channel 

Arte for its sophisticated series, auteur 

cinema and in-depth documentaries. The 
channel (the only one in Europe that avoids US- 
made content) ‘is the largest cultural enterprise 
ever conceived by two countries and the world’s 
only entirely bilingual channel’, says Patrick 
Démerin, former deputy head of Arte’s Thema 
nights.! 

Despite or because of its small audience share 
(2.9% in France, 1.2% in Germany),” it has earned 
its stripes as an institution on which there is 
general consensus. Mass audiences are barely 
aware of it, and beyond its diehard fans, the 
channel elicits few strong feelings. ‘It’s part of the 
landscape. People are glad Arte exists, even if they 
don’t watch it; says its founding president Jéro6me 
Clément, who led it for 20 years. Does that make 
sense? ‘Praising a cultural channel and decrying 
commercial television is an easy option for people 
who want to look like art-lovers or intellectuals, 
Philippe Meyer suggested in 2003, when a pre- 
senter and producer at France Culture.? 

Clément, who was advisor on culture to socialist 
prime minister Pierre Mauroy (1981-84), typifies 
the cultural profile of those who dreamt up and 
watch Arte. In his autobiography, he described 
his sophisticated taste for the visual arts dating 
back to childhood. This penchant lay behind the 
show Palettes, in which Alain Jaubert dissected 
paintings in scholarly detail on a forerunner of 
Arte, the Clément-run channel, La Sept (European 
Television Programme Production Corpora- 
tion). ‘I was happy that La Sept could enable this 
democratisation of culture on difficult terrain, 
Clément writes. 

But was this democratisation an illusion, given 
the tiny size of Arte’s early audiences? The channel 
is no longer criticised for elitism or snobbery, un- 
like when it began in 1992. Few remember that in 
1994, for example, Arte broadcast Derek Jarman’s 
Blue, a 75-minute narration of the director’s life 
and vision accompanied by an unchanging blue 
screen. 

In France, the channel’s 10th birthday provoked 
little comment. In Germany, an article in Die Zeit 
called it ‘highly prized but little watched’. A few 
years later, the leftwing Frankfurter Rundschau 
wondered ‘why a quality station has so little 
impact’ (La Croix, 4 March 2006). 


‘It’s wrong to think we’re elitist’ 

Arte’s German-speaking audience failed to grow, 
partly because it does not have a monopoly on 
cultural broadcasting there; 3sat also goes in for 
cultural programming, produced by German 
public channels ARD and ZDF; Austria has ORF 
and Switzerland sRG ssp. But suggesting that 
Arte’s low viewing figures are a result of elitist 
programming elicits pushback: ‘It’s completely 
wrong to think that, says Ingrid Libercier, Arte’s 
programme director. A series like In Therapy was 
a huge hit, with over 123 million views’ 

Is it possible to bring culture out of its up-mar- 
ket television niche more than 30 years on? ‘It’s 
a tough line for Arte to walk: it’s criticised when 
the audience is small and criticised if its pro- 
grammes are too like commercial channels, says 
Jobst Plog, Arte co-president from 1999 to 2002. 
The question irritates Clément: ‘When Arte was 
set up, Hervé Bourges, then president of France 
Télévisions, accused us of ghettoising culture. In 
his view, a cultural channel could only develop 
in the public domain. But the logic of audience 
ratings makes any cultural ambition impossible 
on France Télévisions and in the private sector; 
he argues — justifiably, given how the French 
television landscape has changed since TF1’s 
privatisation in 1987. 

Initially, Arte was a purely French idea. ‘The 
idea of a culture channel goes back a long way, 
Clément recalls. ‘In 1978 there was an outline of 
an educational and cultural channel in a report 
by writer Francois-Régis Bastide, adopted by the 
Socialist Party executive committee, setting the 


broad lines of the left’s cultural policy. And as far 
back as 1984, prime minister Laurent Fabius was 
thinking about a European channel. 

President Francois Mitterrand sought the ad- 
vice of medieval historian Georges Duby, creator 
of the documentary series The Age of the Cathe- 
drals. Duby advocated setting up an educational 
and cultural channel, with the support of major 
intellectuals such as anthropologist Claude Lé- 
vi-Strauss and sociologist Pierre Bourdieu. La Sept, 
then a fledgling cultural channel, began in 1986 
with Duby at the helm. 


—————————0O———— 
The concept ofa 
generalist channel is 

a means of fostering 
social cohesion. Arte 
is a fig leaf that frees 
the elites from their 
duty to extend the 
domain of culture. The 
channel’s become less 
snobbish and has even 
celebrified itself a bit, 
which has allowed it to 
increase its audience 


Dominique Wolton 
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Soon after its launch, Lothar Spath, Germany’s 
plenipotentiary minister in charge of cultural 
relations with France, contacted culture minister 
Jack Lang to propose the expansion of the channel 
as a binational project. Proponents of this plan 
clashed with supporters of La Sept. ‘Georges 
Duby didn’t like the Franco-German aspect; the 
geopolitical dimension of things didn’t interest 
him; Clément told me. ‘He wanted a European 
cultural channel open to intellectuals. But the 
German side, both the federal government and 
the Lander, vetoed expanding it to other European 
countries. ‘The Germans didn’t want it growing to 
the point where they might lose control. For them, 
the Franco-German axis was an end in itself; says 
Jean-Baptiste Farge, who wrote a dissertation on 
Arte’s creation. On this crucial point, Berlin had 
final say. 


‘The public responds intelligently’ 

Arte, a major source of funding, and supported 
by a network of 11 partner channels, has become 
a mainstay of the Franco-German, and European, 
cultural industry. But its real influence may not 
be measurable by the number of its co-produc- 
tions or its small audience share: “The channel 
has notably revived the documentary format in 
France, of which it remains a major supporter, 
Clément maintains. 

‘Arte demonstrates that when talked to intel- 
ligently, the public responds intelligently, says 
filmmaker Gérard Mordillat. In 1997 the channel 
showed his Corpus Christi, a documentary series 
on the origins of Christianity co-directed by 
Jéroéme Prieur. Researchers spoke straight to cam- 
era, explaining the Gospel of John, without any 
fancy effects. Improbably, it worked. ‘It got an av- 
erage of 1.8 million viewers — its 12 episodes were 
a hit, recalls producer Denis Freyd. Twenty-five 
years later, Mordillat repeated this approach in the 
series The World and Its Property and Work, Sal- 


ary, Profit. With its Thema nights and long-term 
documentary investigations, Arte has provided 
a space for critiquing the dominant economic 
and social order. As long as it does not target 
the media universe to which Arte belongs too 
directly. 

In 2002 Patrick Démerin challenged the consen- 
sus around the channel in the journal Le Débat.* 
Its audiences remained small, he said, and it had 
failed in its original intercultural ambitions: 
‘Why does this “European” channel not offer a 
regular forum for lively debate on major current 
issues among Europeans, especially French and 
Germans? In ten years has Arte created an im- 
pression of bringing the French and Germans 
closer together culturally and intellectually, and 
advancing European consciousness?’ 

Arte’s structure reflects the political and admin- 
istrative set-up of each country: centralism on the 
French side, federalism on the German. The head- 
quarters of Arte France are in Issy-les-Moulineaux, 
near Paris, whereas their decentralised German 
colleagues are spread out among the multiple 
sites of Arte Deutschland’s constituent mem- 
bers: the nine regional channels that constitute 
the largest German public channel, ARD, whose 
programmes are broadcast nationwide; and the 
second public channel, ZDF. ‘ARD and ZDF each 
produce and purchase 50% of the programmes 
that make up the German contribution, which are 
generally first broadcast on Arte; the channel says. 

Sociologist Dominique Wolton, a member of 
the France Télévisions board for 20 years, still 
believes in ‘the concept of a generalist channel’ 
as a means of fostering social cohesion. In his 
view, Arte is ‘both a thematic success and a fig 
leaf’ that frees the elites from their duty to extend 
the domain of culture to the whole French popu- 
lation. ‘The channel’s become more flexible. It’s 
less snobbish and has even “celebrified” itself a 
bit, which has allowed it to increase its audience’ 


Bringing Arte out of its cultural ghetto 
Véronique Cayla, who replaced Clément in 2011, 
promised to bring Arte out of its cultural ghetto 
for good. She introduced comedy series such as 
De Gaulle at the Beach and the stone-age cartoon 
Silex and the City, and launched a topical discus- 
sion programme, 28 Minutes, which goes out on 
Arte France six nights a week and is rebroadcast 
in Germany with subtitles. 

Hosted by journalist Elisabeth Quin from 
Monday to Thursday, the show invites on actors, 
directors, writers, journalists, scientists and 
academics, all with something to promote. The 
tone is thoughtful but no one takes themselves 
too seriously. 

The main segment of the programme brings 
together three experts to debate a topical issue. 
On Fridays, the formula shifts: there are no guests 
with something to promote, just a longer debate 
segment, ‘Le Club’, with guests who are academics, 
journalists and writers. Regulars include historian 
Pascal Blanchard and Libération’s Brussels corre- 
spondent Jean Quatremer. Blanchard, a specialist 
in colonial history and advocate for diversity, is 
the ideal guest for leftist media, where he habit- 
ually promotes his books. Libération, Politis and 
thus Arte are all keen to feature him. Quatremer, 
a defender of the EU regardless of the social cost, 
seems stuck in the now bygone Macronist era. 

A committed, even activist journalist, Qua- 
tremer revealed having donated to Macron’s 
movement En Marche! between the two rounds 
of the presidential election in 2017. ‘I’m ready to 
do what it takes to ensure that fascism does not 
triumph in my country, he wrote on Facebook. 
He sees every geopolitical issue as reducible to a 
comparison with the second world war: Vladimir 
Putin is the reincarnation of Hitler. ‘We must ban 
Russian athletes from competing in the Olympics, 
even under a neutral flag’ he insisted in March 
2023. ‘It’s a bit like saying, “should we allow Nazi 
Germany in 1942 to participate in the Olympics?” 
Well, no, we couldn’t allow Nazi Germany to 
take part. And what Russia’s doing in Ukraine 
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is comparable to what Nazi Germany did. It’s as 
simple as that’ 

In 2015 Arte broadcast two documentaries 
by Quatremer unabashedly in favour of the 
economic straitjacket the EU and IMF imposed 
on Greece. ‘It’s one thing for Jean Quatremer to 
systematically put forward his opinions, convic- 
tions and Europeanist fantasies in his journalism; 
noted Blaise Magnin on the Acrimed website.° ‘It’s 
also his right, and it only concerns his employer 
and Libération readers. But it’s another for Arte, 
a public channel, to entrust him with making a 
documentary on a subject about which his biases 
are legendary. 


‘Friendly winks, a closed circle’ 

Jean-Michel Utard, author of a thesis on Arte’s 
news coverage, is critical of 28 Minutes too, 
highlighting ‘the complicity of people whom we 
know meet socially. Irrespective of what they say 
[on screen], friendly winks are indicative of the 
closed circle of a small Parisian caste who crop 
up everywhere in the media, relaying the same 
herd-mentality, pro-EU views.” 

Clément looks more kindly on his former 
colleagues but indirectly corroborates Utard’s 
analysis. ‘Their position is quite green and a bit 
leftist, but moderate; he says. ‘They’re often bina- 
tional or steeped in a dual German and French 
culture, and favourable to the European project. 
People with a sovereigntist sensibility don’t come 
to work at Arte’ 

Developed by the Franco-German HQ, Arte 
Journal is the standard bearer of the channel’s 
values. Identical news content is broadcast at 
7.20pm in Germany and 7.45pm in France. Arte 
has an editorial staff of 51 permanent journalists, 
30 French and 21 German, mostly based in Stras- 
bourg, but also in Berlin, Paris and Brussels, plus 
45 freelancers. Editor-in-chief Carolin Ollivier 
says they have a line: ‘More than other media, 
we probably pay special attention to minorities 
and women’s rights. A random example: on 16 
July 2023 the programme reported on a Pride 
March in Hungary. In the second part, it covered 
violence against women in Latvia. For obvious 
historical reasons, the French journalists focus 
more on Africa, while the Germans look to 
Eastern Europe. As a result of Franco-German 
compromises channel-wide, Arte stands out for 
its ‘balanced’ treatment of the Israeli-Palestinian 
conflict, contrary to the pro-Israeli bias of most 
other European media. 


Germany’s former finance minister Wolfgang 
Schauble, the principle architect of the austerity 
plan inflicted on Greece, died in late 2023. The 
next day, former European Commission president 
and French social democrat Jacques Delors also 
passed away. Arte Journal devoted a segment to 
each in its 27 December programme. They were 
presented successively as the evil and good ge- 
niuses of the European project. The conservative 
Schauble ‘will have left his mark on 50 years of 
German political life, but it’s as an intransigent 
defender of budgetary rigour that he will be 
remembered, said presenter Meline Freda curtly. 
In contrast, Delors was a ‘knight of the European 
table’, a ‘pragmatic activist’. The ‘Delors method’, 
marvelled journalist Lionel Jullien, had facilitated 
the advent of the free movement of goods, people, 
services and capital. He was ‘Europe's firefighter’ 
and ‘almost became its new architect’. 


Glucksmann, expert on everything 

With Delors gone, Arte found a worthy replace- 
ment in politician, journalist and film director 
Raphaél Glucksmann. Elisabeth Quin has been 
buttering him up shamelessly since 2014: “You 
spent the summer in Ukraine, you founded the 
Centre for European Democracy in Kyiv a few 
months ago. You're an anti-Putin campaigner, an 
idealist. And you regard yourself as a consultant 
on revolution...’® For a while, Glucksmann even 
joined 28 Minutes’ club of experts on everything. 

Nearly a decade later, having become an MEP 
and vice-chair of the human rights subcommittee 
in the European parliament, there’s an almost 
perfect symbiosis between him and Arte’s journal- 
ists. In December 2023, on Arte Journal, journalist 
Meline Freda wondered, ‘Will the Europeans open 
negotiations for Ukraine’s accession? It’s far from 
certain. Viktor Orban’s Hungary is fiercely op- 
posed to it’ Adopting a straightforwardly activist 
stance, she asked Glucksmann, ‘Will Europe miss 
this historic moment and fail to open accession 
negotiations with Ukraine?’ and ‘Here, Europe is 
entirely at the mercy of Viktor Orban. How do we 
get him to yield, to bend?’ Glucksmann simply 
had to recite his script: ‘We’re missing a historic 
opportunity by not providing sufficient necessary 
aid to Ukrainian resistance. As we speak, European 
aid is declining’ 

While sympathy for a country under military 
attack is understandable, is the role of a European 
public channel to relay the West’s institutional 
propaganda? Jettisoning the sacred journalistic 


principle of balance, two Arte documentaries 
have sung NATO’s praises. In Baltic Panic, French 
filmmakers Frédéric Compain and Benoit Labor- 
de chastised German and French leaders of the 
2000s, whose complacent naivety towards Putin, 
they claimed, paved the way for Russian imperi- 
alism. The Nord Stream 2 pipeline? A ‘strategic 
mistake’, of course. According to Estonian diplo- 
mat Sven Sakhov, it was ‘a geopolitical project to 
ensure that Western Europe could no longer do 
without Russian energy, at any price, politically, 
militarily and otherwise’. 

On 26 September 2022 Nord Stream 1 and 2 
suffered Europe’s largest-ever attack on energy 
infrastructure. As highlighted in Arte Info Plus in 
its episode ‘Nord Stream: One year on from the 
sabotage, where are we?’, ‘the official investiga- 
tion revealed that the saboteurs fled to Ukraine’ 
Having got this reminder out of the way, the 
programme elaborated on Putin’s ‘diabolical 
strategy’ and the ‘trap set’ for Europeans by means 
of these pipelines. 

The documentary series Putin’s Shadow War, 
meanwhile, suggested without quite saying (or 
proving) it, that Russia may have masterminded 
the attack: in June and September 2022 two Rus- 
sian vessels were supposedly located near where 
the explosions occurred. A British naval expert 
thought the movements of these mysterious 
‘prowler’ ships suspicious. Only right at the end of 
the series was it briefly mentioned that ‘German 
investigators are examining possible Ukrainian 
responsibility for the explosions. 


‘NATO achieved the impossible’ 

The documentary Putin, NATO and Europe, shown 
this year, cranked out the talking points of the 
‘free world’ without distance or nuance, against 
the backdrop of images of rigidly choreographed 
military manoeuvres kindly provided by NATO’s 
PR team. The tone was clear from the start: ‘Built 
on the ruins of the second world war, NATO 
achieved the impossible. Over time, it turned 
enemies into partners.’ One after another, senior 
alliance officials, former leaders, and friendly re- 
searchers delivered the good news. John Bolton, of 
the neoconservative wing of the Republican Party, 
who supported US wars in Vietnam, Iraq and 
elsewhere, presented the geopolitics with breezy 
simplicity: ‘Some people say that by extending 
NATO toward Russia, we were committing a form 
of aggression, that we were threatening Russia. I 
can tell you because I was there in the George 


Left Trying not to be elitist: at Franco-German 
TV network Arte’s corporate headquarters in 
Strasbourg, eastern France, 1 March 2016 


HW Bush administration, when the Warsaw Pact 
collapsed, and when the Soviet Union disinte- 
grated, Central and Eastern European countries 
of Central and Eastern Europe were pounding on 
NATO’s door asking admission’ 

The ussr is Arte’s favourite whipping boy; its 
Thema nights often compare the Soviet regime 
to Nazi totalitarianism. In Farewell Comrades! a 
Czech interviewee described the crushing of the 
Prague Spring in 1968 and explained that ‘the Rus- 
sians were worse than the Germans. In line with 
the ‘new philosophers’ and other historiographers 
critical of communism, Arte reduces the Soviet 
Union’s legacy to its systematic human rights 
violations of the late 1920s. Fully committed to 
dividing the world into good democrats and bad 
communists, Arte ignores anything that might 
mar this black-and-white image. In yet another 
film glorifying Winston Churchill, A Giant in the 
Century, the British prime minister is portrayed 
as the quintessence of liberal courage against 
the totalitarian monster. The human rights vio- 
lations attributed to the man who adored Benito 
Mussolini, let three million Indians starve during 
the second world war, helped bury democracy in 
Iran in 1953 and crushed the Mau Mau nationalist 
movement in then British Kenya are all passed 
over... 

There’s little point looking to the chairman of 
the supervisory board, Bernard-Henri Lévy, to 
broaden Arte’s political-intellectual spectrum. 
Lévy, who is close to Jéréme Clément, is expect- 
ed to step down soon from this position which 
he has held since 1993. The channel has been 
ever the willing collaborator. It broadcast Lévy’s 
bombastic films, in which he is almost always the 
star, supported by Libyan, Kurdish and Ukrainian 
extras. To quote from the publicity for his Why 
Ukraine?, broadcast by Arte in June 2022: As close 
to the ground as possible, from the front to civil- 
ian resistance, Bernard-Henri Lévy films the war 
in Ukraine and urges Europe to act. A poignant 
immersion that resonates as a call for help, in the 
name of democracy. Arte, Lévy told LOpinion in 
2014, ‘is one of the few things in Europe that work’ 

Thanks to him? On reaching the age of 70, the 
former young Turk should have passed on the 
torch. But a shareholders’ AGM agreed to break 
its own rules and offered him a final term, which 
ended this year. Here we are. Arte, like a good fairy, 
funded many of his films: Peshmerga (€250,000), 
The Oath of Tobruk (€200,000), Princess Europe 
(€200,000), Day and Night (€172,560) and The 
Battle for Mosul (€90,000), according to Capital 
magazine.® ‘He has no influence on the channel’s 
editorial line; says its editorial director Boris Ra- 
zon, slightly embarrassed. But Arte can bid him 
farewell with a feeling of a job well done @ 


David Garcia is a journalist 
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GOING WITH THE FLOW OF IMMERSIVE CULTURAL EXPERIENCES 
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Substance behind the sensation? 


The slick marketing invites you to step inside a favourite painting or travel back in time. But for all their 
promises to make art accessible, do immersive cultural experiences do more than simply cash in? 
Evelyne Pieiller | Translated by Jeremy Sorkin 


UNFLOWERS SWAY, crows 

take to the air, the sun spins. 

The painting pulsates, a flurry 

of moving lights. You’re in the 
middle of the canvas with all its diz- 
zying spirals. Magic! You've just taken 
a dive into Van Gogh: the Immersive 
Experience,' where the (virtual) mas- 
terpieces of the ‘Mozart of painting’ 
seem to come to life. Beyond letting 
the work wash over you, you can allow 
the inspiration to flow into your very 
own painting and have it projected on 
a massive scale. What’s not to like? 

Since the project was launched near- 
ly worldwide in 2017, five million have 
come for the 75-minute experience. 
The show has closed in Marseille, but 
tickets are still available for Los Angeles. 
And for those concerned about their 
carbon footprint, there’s a head-spin- 
ning array of immersive options closer 
to home: 3D spatial audio, VR headsets, 
video mapping (projections onto a 
scanned environment) and 360-de- 
gree video. 

Paris, for example, is brimming with 
such experiences. In 2019 you could 
have zoomed to the heart of Gustav 
Klimt’s work (1.2 million visitors) or 
swirled into The Starry Night by Van 
Gogh, clearly a safe bet (1.3 million vis- 
itors), both at the Atelier des Lumiéres. 
This summer you’can ‘connect with 
your inner child’ and ‘enjoy a mem- 
orable experience’ in the House of 
Dreamers (at the Carrousel du Louvre 
until 31 August), the ‘first immersive 
exhibition dedicated to dreamers of 
all ages’” which has already bedazzled 
Milan, Madrid and Rome. Or you can 
get a thrill fraternising with the Parisian 
criminal underworld of Apaches de Par- 
is at the Grévin Museum, which is per- 
fectly suited to high-tech role-playing 
(for those 18 and over, from 30 August). 

This summer, those with more re- 
fined tastes were able to spend an 
evening in the company of ‘young 
artists with an uncertain destiny’ at 
the Musée d’Orsay: Monet, Renoir, 
Cézanne, Pissarro, Degas...4 They were 
there in Paris (ah, virtual reality) at 83pm 
on 15 April 1874, celebrating the open- 
ing night of the first Impressionist ex- 
hibition ‘in the famous photographer 
Nadar’s former studio’. And we were 
with them (virtually)! The museum’s 
promo material states simply that the 
period ‘follow[ed] two conflicts: the 
Franco-Prussian war of 1870, and then 
a violent civil war’ — an odd reference 
to the Paris Commune. 


Sipping wine at Paris guinguettes 

But forget that — it’s not about politics. 
We came to teleport, to frolic through 
the era. To rub elbows with painters 
who had everything going for them — 
rebels to be sure, but with a splendidly 
bankable future. Rose, our guide, chat- 
ted with Berthe Morisot. The painters 
discussed art as they worked at their 
easels, the script based on their letters. 
Critics swooned. We took a virtual ele- 
vator — ‘Wow, it really feels like you’re 
going up, raved Beaux Arts Magazine, 
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which ‘adored’ the jaunt to Bougival, 
sipping white wine at its guinguettes 
and taking in fireworks from a Parisian 
rooftop.° But according to France Info 
(27 March 2024), ‘the most enthralling 
effect, the biggest wow’ came on a 
balcony with Monet in Le Havre — the 
very one where he painted Impression, 
Sunrise. What a view! 

Pierre Gable, creative director of 
Emissive Excurio (which designed the 
experience) told an interviewer that the 
team tried to use the 45-minute jour- 
ney ‘to convey the emotions that the 
painters may have felt, as well as their 
boldness, their quest for sincerity and 
truth, and their courage to be different’. 
The works themselves could also be 
viewed at Orsay in the joint exhibition 
Inventing Impressionism.® Canvas and 
paint, nothing virtual. ‘Our goal is also 
to give the visitors an extra frisson 
when they see the real-life paintings, 
Gable said. 

‘Also’. What a noble afterthought. The 
merchants of immersive culture always 
insist that it’s not superficial. Not just, an- 
yway. They claim to offer an experience 
that ‘equally satisfies the thirst for knowl- 
edge and for entertainment’ — as Orsay 
presented its exhibition — and boast of 
their intensive scientific research: there’s 
substance behind the sensation. 

Tutankhamun: the Pharaonic Immer- 
sive Experience ‘offers kids and adults 
an exceptional moment of magic’ while 
professing to be ‘authentic, educational 
and full of fun, inspiring curiosity 
and expanding knowledge’’ For the 
centenary of Franz Kafka’s death, the 
Brussels Book Fair invited us not only 
to discover ‘the magic of storytelling 
through every single sense’ — with the 
artist behind a virtual reality version 
of The Metamorphosis explaining 
his creative process — but to ‘see how 
deeply the Austro-Hungarian author 
was steeped in European values’.® The 
approach is less heavy-handed at the 
Maison des Ailleurs, the onetime fam- 
ily home of Arthur Rimbaud in Char- 
leville-Méziéres, where an Al-powered 


3D version of the author answers ques- 
tions from admirers. 

Then back to visual arts: even if we 
don’t actually see their work, we can 
at least — hold on - experience ‘the 
gruelling journey across a merciless 
desert’ alongside Orientalist painters 
Ingres, Delacroix ‘and other major 
names from European expressionism’ 
at the Atelier des Lumiéres.° See? The 
immersive is also educational — acces- 
sible, free of complex vocabulary, ‘alive’. 
And unsnobbish. 


SO 
It’s not about 
politics. We came 
to frolic through 
the era. To rub 
elbows with 
painters who had 
everything going 
for them - rebels 
with a splendidly 
bankable future 
©) 


There’s money to be made 


The opportunity isn’t lost on the 
French culture ministry. Its digital 
strategy aims to promote these ‘new 
uses’ that ‘pave the way for ever richer 
cultural experiences, new ways of valu- 
ing our artworks and our heritage, and 
a renewal of access to culture for new 
audiences’. The France 2030 investment 
plan has opened a call for ‘immersive 
culture and metaverse’ projects aiming 
to ‘develop the production and dissem- 
ination of immersive experiences, at 
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the service of cultural democratisation 
and the enlargement of the public.?° 
The French National Centre of Cinema 
(CNC) has created an immersive crea- 
tion fund; ‘reinventing the relationship 
with the audience’ is one of its three ob- 
jectives. The fund helped back Tonight 
with the Impressionists, co-produced by 
Orsay and two private firms. And the 
Réunion des Musées Nationaux-Grand 
Palais (RMN-GP) teamed up with the 
Banque des Territoires (a public insti- 
tution focused on local projects) and 
real estate giant Vinci to produce the 
Grand Palais Immersif, housed in the 
Opéra Bastille. 

Bruno Monnier, president and 
founder of Culturespaces, voices the 
commonly held view that this is ul- 
timately ‘an ethical model providing 
cultural accessibility to a segment of 
society that doesn’t go to museums’. 
Thanks to his private company, this 
‘segment’ now enjoys an abundance of 
options: LAtelier des Lumieres in Paris, 
Les Carriéres des Lumiéres (quarries 
of lights) in Les Baux-de-Provence, the 
Hall des Lumiéres in New York and 
similarly named ventures in Bordeaux, 
Hamburg, Dortmund, Amsterdam, 
Seoul, Jeju... 

It’s mentioned less often, but there’s 
money to be made in culture-themed 
immersion, especially for the private 
sector. Culturespaces, then co-owned 
by Monnier and the multinational 
Engie, was sold in 2022 to two private 
equity firms with combined assets 
over €1bn who know a sound invest- 
ment when they see one. It’s true that 
a physical exhibit costs more than 
a virtual one, making this an ideal 
proposition. Pure profit from every 
angle: cultural democratisation, visitor 
count, cutting-edge technology, good 
use of heritage — and a shared belief 
that public-private partnerships should 
keep growing. 

Immersive experiences have been 
around for a while. Back in the day, di- 
rector Robert Hossein put on what he 
called ‘great spectacles’, refusing to call 


them plays. He employed pyrotechnics, 
complex sound design and projections 
to envelop the audience, who were 
even sometimes asked to weigh in — for 
instance on the fate of Marie-Antoi- 
nette (1993) at her trial (most voted for 
exile). That show’s two scriptwriters 
were known for using media to bring 
historical moments to the masses: the 
decidedly right-leaning André Castelot, 
along with Alain Decaux, a minister 
under President Francois Mitterrand. 
These extremely popular performances 
were often criticised by experts and the 
press for being demagogical, playing 
on emotions to convey a biased view. 
Immersion 2.0, however, receives noth- 
ing but praise. 

Why deny ourselves the pleasure 
of bathing in the yellow of sunflow- 
ers, wandering among animations 
of famous people, feeling we are part 
of an adventure or like we’re taking 
ownership of an officially endorsed 
artistic experience? For one, the jury’s 
still out on whether this is truly ‘access’ 
to ‘culture’ or simply a new market. 
There is certainly an appetite for knowl- 
edge, especially around fine arts. But 
being awestruck by technology that 
remote-controls our emotions won't 
bring us any closer to ‘cultural democ- 
ratisation’. No, this seductive ‘experi- 
ence’ bears a striking resemblance to 
what was once called consumption. 

Emphasising the shock of spectacu- 
lar sensations and thus keeping at bay 
the awe one might feel before the work 
itself -a moment that can provoke 
questions and reflections — amounts 
to celebrating passivity. The fact that 
it’s being sold as ‘liberation’, now that’s 
real magic @ 


Above Starry, starry night: preview 

of the immersive exhibition Vincent 
van Gogh, Starry Night devoted to 
Vincent Van Gogh by multimedia artist 
Gianfranco lannuzzi at the Atelier des 
Lumieéres, Paris, 21 February 2019 


Evelyne Pieiller is a member of Le 
Monde diplomatique’s editorial team 


1 Van Gogh: The Immersive Experience, vangogh- 
expo.com 2 House of Dreamers, www.houseof- 
dreamers.fr 3 Apaches de Paris: Immersion dans 
un bar au cceur des gangs de la Belle Epoque 
(Apaches of Paris: Immersion in a bar among 
gangs of the Belle Epoque), www.apachesdepar- 
is.com 4 Tonight with the Impressionists, Paris 
1874: an immersive expedition in virtual reality, 
www.musee-orsay.fr 5 Malika Bauwens, ‘Faut-il 
faire l'expérience immersive du musée d’Orsay, 
“Un soir avec les impressionnistes”? On a testé!’ 
(Is the immersive experience at the Musée 
d'Orsay worth it? We checked it out!), Beaux 
Arts Magazine, Paris, 31 March 2024 6 Exhibition 
catalogue: Paris 1874: Inventer I’impression- 
nisme (Paris 1874: Inventing Impressionism), 
Réunion des Musées Nationaux-Grand Palais/ 
Musée d'Orsay, Paris, 2024 7 Toutankhamon: 
Lexpérience immersive pharaonique (Tutankha- 
mun: The Pharaonic Immersive Experience), 
www.toutankhamon-experience.com 8 Kafka 
adapteé en réalité virtuelle (Kafka adapted to 
virtual reality), flb.be 9 The Orientalists: Ingres, 
Delacroix, Géréme..., www.atelier-lumieres.com/ 
en 10 ‘France 2030: launch of a call for projects 
to ensure our cultural sovereignty in immersive 
environments and metaverse’, 30 January 2024 
11 Club Innovation & Culture, 24 January 2022, 
www.club-innovation-culture.fr 
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